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DRAGOON AND DRAMATIST. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIAN AND BEATRICE COMPARE NOTES. 

Wordsworth was the High Priest of Vanity, and Apostle-in- 
Chief of Self-Complacency. He obtained consolation out of a 
daisy or out of a star ; nothing high or low, but from which he 
could pick out reasons for being satisfied with himselfl It was a 
glorious doctrine, it obtained at once honour and distinction at all 
the hearths in England. — Howard's Essays for the Age, 

Miss Vavasour's hopes of seeing a good deal 
of Beatrice were never destined to blossom into 
fruit. We have seen that Mr. Armstrong had 
made no objections to his niece going to drink 
tea at FuUerton, and that he had not appeared 
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to suspect any plot to bring about a meeting 
between her and Graham there. But a day or 
two afterwards he handed her a letter from his 
sister, Mrs. Archibald Menteith, who lived in 
Trossachshire, asking if her niece would not take 
compassion on a lonely old woman, whose only 
son had died a midshipman on the West Coast 
of Africa, and whose only daughter had scarcely 
survived her infancy. 

" If you will part with her," wrote this lady ; 
" and if she will come to me for a few months, 
you will both be doing an act of real charity. 
You will miss her, of course ; but not more than 
I shall when she goes back to you, if she is as 
sweet a girl as you say she is, and as Jessie's 
daughter can hardly help being." 

I do not think that Miss Lascelles ever 
''jalouscd," as her aunt might say, that this 
apparently spontaneous letter was the result of 
her uncle's wily machinations, but her heart grew 
sick as she read it. 

" Some months ! " these were terrible words. 
Some months and ever so many hundred miles 
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were to divide her and Frederick. " But I don't 
want to leave you, Uncle Jamie," she said. 

"And God knows, my dear," answered Mr. 
Armstrong, with unwonted but very genuine 
tenderness, " I find it hard enough to spare you. 
But your Aunt Barbara is all her lane, as we 
Scottish bodies say, and I don't see well how we 
can refuse her." 

"But," began Beatrice, "you will be lonely, 
too, and " 

"I am tougher than she is," her ui^cle inter- 
rupted ; " and beside, one ought not to be selfish, 
you know." 

Wily as a serpent the publisher thought him- 
self as he enunciated that moral axiom. 

"No," echoed Beatrice's conscience, "one ought 
not to be selfish." 

Her heart tried to put conscience down, and 
whispered loudly to her that there was no reason 
why, for the sake of a person whom she had never 
seen, she should punish herself and her lover and 
forego for half a year, perhaps, all hope of meeting 
him who was dearer to her than life itself. But 
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conscience got the best of it ; it was not used to 
be browbeaten, and it spoke out boldly. " Of what 
use is it," it said, " to hate selfishness theoretically 
when you foster it practically?" " None whatever," 
answered poor Beatrice. " Well then, uncle ^" 

"That's a good child. It is as hard for me as 
it is for you, you know." 

** That I am sure it is not," the girl thought, 
and her conscience, which was a very honest,^ 
though an unpleasantly plain-spoken conscience, 
did not venture to gainsay her here. 

"And I will take you to your aunt on Saturday." 

" Will not Monday do ? " asked Beatrice ; and 
she knew that she was less pale than usual as she 
said it. " I am to dine with Miss Vavasour on 
Sunday, you know.^^ 

"I am sorry for Miss Vavasour's disappoint- 
ment, my dear; but Saturday is the only day I 
can possibly make suit me. I am to be examined 
before a committee of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday." 

"But, Uncle Jamie, you knew that I was to 
dine there." 
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*' I had forgotten it if you ever told me, my 
dear; she will see that you have a good reason 
for not going to her, and that you are not making 
an idle excuse." 

" Of course, if it really must be " 

" It must," Mr. Armstrong answered ; and then 
he kissed her and took the hat and umbrella 
which his servant had brought for him into the 
breakfast-room. When he got into the street he 
winked. 

" Horrid old man ! how dare he ? " thought a 
pretty little sempstress who passed him, hurrying 
busily to her work. 

But I doubt whether Mr. Armstrong even saw 
the young woman whom he was supposed to have 
insulted. What was he winking at then ? 

Beatrice at that moment, with a sick heart and 
weeping eyes, was wishing that Mrs. Archibald 
Menteith had never been born, or, at any rate, that 
she had never thought of inviting her niece to 
pay her this long visit in Scotland. Then she 
smiled a sad wintry smile at her own petulance, and 
wrote the hateful necessary note to Miss Vavasour. 
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Christian Graham came to Queen Anne 
Square, and sympathised with her friend, and 
helped her to pack, and strove to console her by 
pointing out to her how much more long and 
hopeless was her own separation from Tom Sin- 
gleton. I doubt whether this did console Miss 
Lascelles. I do not think that persons in trouble 
are ever much comforted by the reflection that 
others are much more miserable than they are. 
Mr. Wordsworth's famous leech-gatherer was. 
And I know a female family of the Dissenting 
persuasion who greatly hug to themselves the 
Wordsworthian philosophy in this respect But I 
cannot conscientiously call the leech-gatherer's 
system of ethics a very noble system ; and those 
Nonconformist sisters are generally held by their 
neighbours to be the reverse of well-conditioned. 
Miss Lascelles found no pleasure in remembering 
that her friend s love ran in an even rougher channel 
than her own, and she told Christian so plainly. 

"No, of course you don't," replied the latter, 
' • and I see I was silly to use such an argument. 
The fact is that I wanted to soothe you, and I 
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did not know what to say, and so I suppose I fell 
back on the usual conventional cant. People 
always say that kind of thing in books, and so 
I suppose I have taken it for granted that it's all 
right; but I own I could never take the lesson 
to heart myself." 

" Nor can I, for I think it is all nonsense,"' said 
her friend smiling. 

" You are cleverer than I am/' said Christie ; 
and to do her justice she honestly believed what 
she said. 

" Nonsense, Christie." 

" Yes, you are ; you think more for yourself ; 
you are more original. I am too apt to believe 
that things which have been said very often and 
by g^ave respectable persons must be true." 

" So they are generally. Honesty is the best 
policy, and evil communications do corrupt good 
manners." 

"Now," laughed Christie, "it is you who are 
the conservative and the blind slave to authority. 
I don't believe that honesty is in the main 
successful, or that evil communications do neces- 
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sarily corrupt good manners — or morals — as I 
suppose the word must mean." 

" Why do you disbelieve it ? " 

"Because if I did not I should have to look 
upon every poor man as a rogue, and to hold 
that evil is stronger than good. If that were the 
case, missionaries should adopt the vices of 
heathenism instead of teaching the virtues of 
Christianity." 

This conversation took place, reader, before 
the famous Zulu had converted the geometrical 
bishop. 

" Are we not getting into ^metaphysics ? " asked 
Beatrice. 

"Dear me, I hope not,'' Christian replied,, 
with a serio-comic look of alarm. "Let us 
change the subject. What shall we talk 
about ? '' 

" You shall talk to me about your brother, and 
I will talk to you about Mr. Singleton.'' 

" Not at the same time," said Christie,, 
laughing, "or we shall not hear each other." 

And as they were bright pure-minded girls^ 
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without an atom of sentimentality between them, 
these two soon became quite cheerful. I will not 
say that they did not shed a few tears between 
them ; but I am sure that on the whole they 
laughed a great deal more than they cried. At 
any rate they quite discarded the Wordsworthian 
philosophy, and each strove to cheer the other 
by presaging quick prosperity to Frederick and 
honour and promotion and a speedy return home 
to the young lieutenant. 

As Christian Graham drove back to FuUerton^ 
she said to herself : " Beatrice is quite right ; she 
has taught me a useful lesson — never to show that 
you think more lightly of another's trouble than 
the sufferer himself thinks. Nothing can sound 
harder and more unsympathetic than to tell a 
friend that he or she is grieving unreasonably or 
magnifying sorrows which in comparison to your 
own are as nothing at all. Nevertheless, I would 
give a good deal to be able to believe that I 
should see Tom Singleton half as soon as Beatrice 
will be back with Fred again.^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

MR. ARMSTRONG'S SISTER. 

Kind-hearted Lady Killevie was as arrant a couple-beggar as any 
hedge-priest for twenty baronies around. — Maginn's Chronicles of 
Clonfert, 

Mrs. Archibald Menteith had simply been told 
by her brother that he thought she would find it 
pleasant to have a cheerful young woman to stay 
with her, and that it would be a good thing for 
Beatrice to exchange the heat of a London 
summer for the bright breezy air of Scotland. 
He had not hinted that his object was to prevent 
the possibility of her meeting with Frederick 
Graham until the young man should have forgotten 
her; he did not even inform his sister that such 
a person as Frederick Graham existed ; and in 
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this reticence the publisher showed himself wise 
in his generation. Barbara Armstrong had 
married for love herself, and had been so abso- 
lutely happy as the wife of a man of very 
moderate income that, so far from thinking 
wealth, or even what most people call a decent 
competency, indispensable to a young couple 
entering the state of matrimony, she had 
brought herself to consider poverty almost a 
necessary ingredient of wedded happiness. 
Before she could take any vehement interest 
in the love affairs of her neighbours, she 
required to be satisfied that one or other of 
the young people was nearly penniless. Assured 
on this point, she would encourage them 
zealously, even flagitiously. If they could meet 
nowhere else, the library at Taggart's Brae was 
always at their service for as many hours of 
private conversation as the young folks desired ; 
and if they had any plots to devise, they were 
sure to find in her a ready and daring co- 
conspirator. Even if one of the parties was 
well provided for, her partisanship was little 
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less thorough-paced, provided it was the young 
lady that had the tocher. She was considerably 
less well affected to a courtship in which the 
suitor was affluent and his mistress poor ; that 
was commonplace enough. As to an engagement 
between two young people, each of whom had 
sufficient , means to require the intervention of 
lawyers and the drafting of marriage settlements, 
this perverse lady declined to take any cognisance 
whatever of such an "alliance," as she bitterly 
styled a betrothal of this sort " Tlie Morning Post 
and Tlie Court Journal are quite right, flunkies as 
they are, in giving its proper name to so business- 
like a bargain," she would say. 

'If a morning visitor touched on the subject of 
one of these well-assorted unions, she found a 
very unsympathetic listener in Mrs. Menteith, or 
I should be speaking more by the card, if I said 
that she found no listener at all. The mistress 
of Taggart's Bi-ae would not even vouchsafe an 
answer, but would b^in at once to talk of the 
weather or her rheumatism. The fact that by 
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the death of a distant relative, Captain Menteith — 
he was a post-captain in the Navy — ^had come into 
a very comfortable little estate a year or two 
before he died, had in no wise modified her views 
on these matters. "He had no right to look for 
it," she said; "no one could have supposed that 
General Ross Menteith, who had a fine young 
family when I married his third cousin, would 
have been left childless, and would have be- 
queathed his property to a kinsman, whom he 
had never seen/' She made of this inheritance 
a cogent argument in favour of improvident 
marriages. "Look,'' she would say, "to Archie 
and me; we trusted in Providence, and ye ken 
fine that we were not forsaken/' 

"But," remonstrated a prudent lassie, the 
daughter of a poor laird who had only a 
nominal estate and seven substantial sons, "if 
I wed Geordie Miller, the lad has no cousin, or 
uncle, a general, or a nabob, or even a writer 
or a factor, to leave him house or bam. And 
ye know well, Mrs. Menteith, that there's little 
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gear going among the Ramsays. Would ye have 
me marry on just nothing at all, ma'am, and with 
expectations as little ? " 

"No, Miss Gracie Ramsay," was the answer, 
" I would have ye marry on love and a pure 
conscience, and a strong faith in the goodness 
of Him above ; or rather," said the good woman, 
raising her voice and losing her temper, for she 
saw from the cloud that came over her listener's 
face that the girl was by no means inclined to 
think the world well lost for sweet love's sake, 
"I would have ye just not marry at all. You 
have maybe spunk enough, Gracie Ramsay, to 
be an old maid, but not to be a good man's 
wife, I'm thinking ; and so I'll tell Geordie Miller 
if he speirs at me about ye ; and I will not keep 
ye here any longer talking with an auld wife who 
has aye believed matrimony to be so holy an estate 
that the sacrament is profaned " (Mrs. Menteith 
was an Episcopalian, with a leaning, the minister 
of the parish thought, towards the superstitions 
of Rome) " by them who will not receive it unless 
there is an estate of clay to march with it. So 
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good-moming to you, Miss Ramsay, and I'll go 
and see if my bees are nigh ready to swarm/' 

I think that Mr. Armstrong was well advised 
by his mother-wit when he did not take his sister 
into his full confidence. 

" If I had done so she would, as likely as not, 
have taken the express and come here to aid and 
abet Beatrice in her folly, instead of sending for 
her to Trossachshire. The silly girl will, of course, 
make a confidante of Bab as soon as she feels warm 
and settled at Taggart's Brae ; but at this distance 
I think I may defy them, even if Graham does not 
soon weary of his love for a woman separated from 
him by a two days' journey." 

Mrs. Menteith ^ad not seen either her brother 
or her niece for many years. Mrs. Lascelles had 
died when Beatrice was four years old, and her 
husband had not survived her above a twelve- 
month. Mr. Armstrong had grievously offended 
his surviving sister by his positive refusal to 
entrust the orphan to her care. It was in vain 
that the loving woman, whose heart yearned to 
her dear Jessicas child, represented that she> a wife 
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and mother, must be better fitted than a bachelor 
uncle could possibly be to undertake the charge 
of a little girl. Captain Menteith had not then 
inherited his cousin's estate, and Mr. Armstrong 
told his sister, with a curtness bordering on 
brutality, that persons guilty of the wanton folly 
of marrying upon nothing must not expect to 
indulge in the rather expensive luxury of adopting 
other folks' families. He added that as none of 
the Lascelles had offered to receive Beatrice, and 
as her parents had named no guardians for the 
child, he should take her to liye with him ; that 
he had, in fact, taken out letters of administration, 
and that he declined any further discussion on the 
subject 

This letter had caused a breach between the 
Menteiths and Mr. Armstrong which had never been 
quite healed. Captain Menteith, with professional 
energy, had expressed his regret that he could not 
afford a journey to horsewhip his brother-in-law, 
whom he pronounced an infernal scoundrel ; and 
his wife, who was full of kindness for everybody, 
and who would have pardoned and pensioned all 
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her enemies, if she had had any, did not utter 
a word of protest against the Captain's expressions 
.of opinion. If it had been in her nature to hate 
anybody she would have hated the brother who 
robbed her of her dear Jessie's child. In the 
course of years, however, her resentment had 
almost died away, though the Soreness remained. 
Mr. Armstrong was too proud a man to make 
overtures of friendship to Captain Menteith when 
that gentleman became rich and prosperous ; but 
after the gallant officer's death, he wrote a kindly 
letter to the widow, which was answered in the 
same spirit, and since then a friendly but infrequent 
correspondence had been maintained between the 
brother ahd sister. 

It was no wonder that Mrs. Menteith, whose 
feelings could not be blunted by time, and whom 
no sorrow could render selfish or apathetic, looked 
forward somewhat nervously to a visit from a 
grown-up niece whom she had only seen as an 
infant, and from a brother who had inflicted on 
her what she considered a cruel wrong. Many 
and long were her conversations with her crony, 

VOL. !!• ' c 
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Mrs. Melville, the doctor's wife, as to what her 
English niece would be like, and whether Jamie 
had made her worldly and calculating like himself. 

"I have always liked to think/* she said, 
"that the loved ones who have gone before us 
see what we are doing here on earth ; yet — 
God forgive the feebleness of my faith — I can 
hardly believe my poor Jessie can have been 
happy in heaven all these years, knowing that 
her bairnie has never had a kiss or a smile or a 
good word from her who ought to have been to 
the poor motherless thing a mother.'* 

" But if she does know what is doing here/' 
answered her friend, "she will know that the 
fault was not yours but your brother's." 

" Hush, my dear ; he is bringing her back to 
me at last, and I am better thinking of my own 
faults than of Jamie's. After all, what he did he 
did out of love to poor Jessie, and to the bairnie 
herself; and I am afraid that I have been a 
hard and unforgiving woman. And now " 

"You arc talking like a very foolish one,** 
said the doctor's wife. "They will be here in 
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another quarter of an hour, and strange folk are 

best out of the way when kith and kin are 
meeting/' 

While Mr. Armstrong remained at Taggart's 
Brae, Mrs. Menteith had been so busy talking 
with him over old days and old friends that she 
had found little time to converse with Beatrice, 
She had given her a very warm and loving 
welcome, and she promised herself much delight 
in the society of a niece who looked exactly as 
Jessie's child ought to look; but as her brother 
was only a passing guest, it was to him that she 
mainly devoted herself. When she had seen the 
publisher off by the train, she turned round to 
Beatrice, who had taken Mr. Armstrong's place in 
the front seat of the pony-carriage, and said : 

" Now, my dear, we must know each other and 
love each other if we can. I think I can answer 
for myself, and you must try, honey, to like your 
mother's sister a wee bit for your mother's 
sake." 

"I am sure I shall, auntie, and for your own 
sake too.'' 

c 2 
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"Now tell me all about yourself. Who are 
your friends? What are your tastes? Are you 
fond of reading ? Do you sing ? A little ? Very 
well ; you shall sing to me after dinner. But I 
am cruelly difficult to please, I warn you before- 
hand ; and if I don't like your songs, or the way 
you sing them, I shall go to sleep." 

Beatrice smiled. 

"But we shall be just as good friends, my 
love, as if you were a very nightingale ; and if 
you sing at all like your mother — and there's a 
look of her in your bonny eyes that tells me 
you will — I shall weary you with always wanting 
you to make music for me. You like dancing? 
Ah, I see you do ; that's right, my pet. I don't 
think I could ever quite trust a young girl who 
didn't love dancing." 

" If that is a test of honesty, I think you may 
place implicit confidence in me, auntie," Beatrice 
replied, laughing. 

"Well, we must see if I can't stir up the 
bachelors or the men in the garrison at Fort 
Duncan to get up a ball while you are with us. 
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Who knows — perhaps you might coax me ihta 
giving a little hop myself!" 

" Oh Auntie, that would be delicious ! " 

Though Miss Lascelles was vexed and imhappy 
at being sent so many miles away from Graham, 
she was far too wise and wholesome a young 
woman to pine and mope and give herself love- 
lorn airs. She was too pure and single-minded 
to conceive there could be any disloyalty to 
Frederick in looking forward with pleasure to the 
enjoyment of" a ball at which he could not be 
present. She knew that her lover was not a 
Falkland to fret and fume at the gaiety of an 
absent mistress ; he might not be absolutely fault- 
less, but Beatrice Lascelles could never have 
surrendered her heart to a fool, and she utterly 
disbelieved in jealousy as a proof of love. 
She thought it rather a sign of folly and 
littleness. 

And I say ditto to Miss Lascelles. 

Othello ? My good reader, if you are simple 
enough to think that the Moor had a jealous dis- 
position because he was worked on by a devil to 
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kill a woman of whose sin he thought he held 
damning proof, you had better relinquish the 
study of Shakespeare and give your days and 
nights to the bard of Albury. 



CHAPTER III. 

FREDERICK GRAHAM'S DIFFICULTIES. 

Against all other evils the heart is often hardened by true or 
Ddse notions of dignity and reputation. But in poverty there is 
nothing but gloom and melancholy. It is a state in which every 
virtue is obscured, and in which no conduct can escape^ reproach. — 
Dr. Johnson's Rambler. 

Christian Graham thought it wisest not to 
write to tell Frederick of Beatrice's banishment 
to Scotland. She felt pretty certain that if she 
were to do so he would not make his appearance 
on Sunday at Udney Lodge, and that such an 
act of rudeness would only tend to strengthen 
Miss Vavasour's prejudice against her brother. 
She had little cause, however, to congratulate 
herself on the success of her amiable diplomacy ; 
for not only was she severely blamed by him 
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for her reticence, but the angry lover, who con- 
sidered himself ill-treated in being dragged all 
the way to FuUerton for nothing, certainly said 
or did nothing during the riieal or after it to 
leave a favourable impression on his quick-witted 
little hostess. When the good-natured spinster, 
who had already softened into pity, which a 
little attention and courtesy might have ripened 
into regard, showed herself quite ready to make 
allowance for his disappointment and to be at 
the chief expense of the conversation, her guest 
would either answer her with an ungracious 
monosyllable or he would controvert her opinions 
and assertions with something very like a sneer. 

"If the mincing little absurdity had really 
been the friend to our family that she pretends 
to be," he said to himself as, in a fit of savage 
and unwonted economy, he drove home on the 
knifeboard of the late omnibus, " she might have 
forestalled the other old woman in Scotland, and 
invited Beatrice to stay with her for a month 
or so at Udney Lodge. That would have suited 
all parties. Christie would have had a rational 
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companion to talk to, and I--—" But I will 
not report the rest of this soliloquy. Frederick 
Graham had a right to be vexed and angry, and 
if he was wrong in venting any portion of his 
wrath on the two persons who Jeast deserve^ 
his displeasure/ we must not be too hard on him. 
A lover who drives a dozen miles or more 
to enjoy the society of his mistress, and then 
has to sit down with no qther company than his 
own sister and a loquacious and rather bewilder- 
ing spinster of mature years, may be excused 
for saying many unjust and unreasonable things; 
but the historian ought not to be held blameless 
who should repeat what Cervantes calls the sin 
razones of a fellow-creature suffering from tem- 
porary unreasonableness. By the time he had 
reached his chambers and was smoking his mid- 
night pipe, Graham's wrath had found its natural 
channel, and vented' itself in objurgations on the 
beloved one's nearest kinsman. 

The young man loved Beatrice Lascelles 
dearly ; there can be no doubt of that He 
loved her nobly even. There was, ^s she }cnew 
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and felt, no room in his heart or brain for jealousy, 
or unfaithfulness, or mistrust He was capable 
of struggling manfully to win her; he believed 
that for her sake he was ready to make any and 
every sacrifice. I am very sure that he would 
not have foregone her love, or been beguiled into 
even a moments forgetfulness of her, for any fame 
or wealth that might be offered him, or by the 
side of the most beautiful and fascinating of her 
sex. It may be that with his passionate love for 
Beatrice was mingled a strong regard for Frederick 
Graham, that he loved her and prized her because 
she was to be Caesar's wife, and not only because 
she was Cornelia. It may be that with the reso- 
lution to win her and wear her in the teeth of 
poverty, Mr. Armstrong, and the old woman in 
Scotland, was blended a fierce desire to humiliate 
a foe and to gain a victory. What then ? It 
must always be thus, perhaps, with a man of 
masterful spirit ; and . such a man was the son 
of the dilettante Richard Graham. Beatrice knew 
that her lover could be tender with the rare 
tenderness of a strong nature. But to few others 
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scarcely even to his sister, since their nursery 
days, had he showed the softer side of his dis- 
position. The world frowned on him, or he 
thought it did, which was much the same thing. 
He would make it smile on him ere he smiled 
on it. Mr. Armstrong should be at his feet and 
should sue for the alliance he had once scorned ; 
the publishers and managers who had given him 
the cold shoulder should fight for his plays and 
for his books. 

Now to achieve all these triumphs he must 
work ; well and good. He had worked and would 
work again. He was not afraid of work. But 
work alone would not suffice. A fellow living the 
life of a recluse in Lyon's Inn, could never hope 
to make a name. A man who would succeed 
nowadays as an author must not live in Grub 
Street, or dine on cow-heel. Mr. Graham sat 
occasionally at what Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson 
would have called the tables of the great. When 
he ate the principal meal of the day at his own 
expense, it was at one of the best clubs in 
St James's Street, where he met, and perhaps 
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dined at the same table with men who had many- 
times his income, and to none of whom did he 
think it necessary to Confide the fact that the 
cost of each meal he devoured in that comfortable 
e^stablishment e:fceeded his assured daily income 
by at least half-a-crown. If anyone had told 
Qraham he was ashamed of his poverty, he would 
very angrily have repudiated the imputation. He 
was as thoroughly ingrained an aristocrat as his 
father, and as inordinately proud in a quiet and 
reticent way of his pedigree. That a gentleman's 
importance or estimation in society could be 
enhanced by the posgession of wealth, or lessened 
by the want of it, seemed to him impossible. 

" I should be no niore ashamed," he said one 
day to bis faithful friend and worshipper, Horace 
Eden, " to own that I had no money, than I should 
be to confess that I ihc^d lost a shirt-button." 

" Yes," answered Horace^ " but you would like 
it to be suppose^ that you had had a shirt-button 
until it tumbled off, and that you had had money^ 
or that ther€^ had been money in the family before 
you lost it" 
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Horace Eden was very good-natured, strangely 
unselfish, much addicted to hero-worship, and 
rather slow at taking a joke. Therefore he was 
a favourite butt of other young men of his set, 
among whom it was the mode to vote him a fool. 
But like other "innocents," he had a trick of 
sometimes saying things which hit wiser and 
wittier men rather hard, and which they were 
not always ready to riposter. 

"At the same time," continued Graham, "I 
think there is as much caddishness in parading 
your poverty to strangers as in concealing it from 
those " 

"From those who know it already. Yes, I 
see," said Mr. Eden. 

" Don't be an ass, Horace," rejoined his friend 

rather testily. 

"Well, you know, there is no occasion for 

anyone to know anything about it except me," 

said the faithful Horace ; and then, with a blush : 

"I have got ever so much more money than I 

know what to do with, and I am never so happy as 

when you will let me help you with a few fivers." 
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" You are a good fellow," said the other, " but 
I am not in want of money just now, I assure 
you." 

This was not quite true. Uncle Bertie's money 
had long taken to itself wings. His nephew had 
already borrowed of Eden more money than he 
could repay, and he was resolved not to have 
recourse again to that ever-ready banker. 

" Well, you know, there is nothing I should like 
better." 

" Yes, old fellow, I know ; a thousand thanks, 
but really I am quite flush now — that is not 
quite flush exactly, or of course I should pay 
you the one hundred and fifty pounds I owe 
you ; but I see my way to making a whole heap 
of money soon, and in the meantime I can get 
along capitally." 

"Ah, of course you will," said Eden, gazing 
admiringly into his friend's face ; " with your brains 
you can do anything. Ah, what wouldn't I give 
to be half as clever as you are, Graham ! " 

His friend smiled kindly as he replied, " Pooh, 
pooh, my dear fellow, brains are not everything. 
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Besides, you have quite wit enough to rub along 
with. A man with seven thousand a year is not 
called upon to be a genius." 

A genius Horace Eden certainly was not, but 
he was a staunch friend, and he looked up to 
Graham with a respectful veneration such as that 
which Friday must have- felt for Robinson Crusoe. 
He lent him money whenever he could get him 
to take it, he scrupulously followed his lead in 
the cock of his hat-brim, and in the tie of his 
cravat He adopted all his opinions and drank 
in all his sayings. When he attempted to repeat 
them he not unfrequently missed the point or 
botched the application, and was sometimes dis- 
concerted to find his most didactic utterances 
received with shouts of laughter. 

**Some fellows will laugh at anything," he 
would say; **but I know it is right, for Graham 
said so." 

Besides his club acquaintance, who were 
mostly men of the world and of society — "for 
how the deuce is a fellow to describe society," 
Graham would ask himself, " unless he lives in it .?" 
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— Christian's brother cultivated the company of 
critics and men of letters. When the Printess 
Trenetschka had been his father's guest in 
Bryanston Square she had gathered around her 
several of the notabilities of the literary as well 
as of the fashionable world. Among these was 
Mr. Ruff, the editor of the famous Boeotian Review^ 
who, seeing that the son of the house was a 
favourite of the Princess, had, with a clumsy 
gallantry, sought to win the great lady's good 
will by noticing the object of her kindness. 
Frederick Graham had been flattered by the 
advances of a man of mature age who had won a 
reputation and wielded a power in the world of 
letters. The young man was not careful to 
consider whether that reputation had been won 
worthily or that power honestly wielded. The 
editor of the Boeotian was ex officio a person to 
command respect and almost awe. This feeling 
had not been weakened by a conversation which 
the lad had overheard between the great cham of 
criticism and a poet, then obscure, but whose name 
has since become honoured and famous. The 
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poem which first established Mr. Stopford's 
reputation was, as everyone knows, " Charlemagne 
and the Saracens." The author, who was also a 
ripe scholar and a good historian, had been one of 
the ablest contributors to Mr. Ruflf's review. 

"I have not read your poem, Stopford," said 
the editor, blowing his lips open as he spoke (he 
had a sort of notion that it was a learned gesture 
and one that had been used by Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Parr), "and I shall not have it noticed in the 
review. Ariosto, you know, wrote on the same 
subject, and I am free to confess that I never 
could read Ariosto." 

Young Graham looked up to and admired 
more than ever the man who could afford to 
despise Ariosto. 

"And," continued the editor, "I am sure I 
could not read his imitator. The thing is an 
anachronism ; and yet," he continued, " Ariosto's 
work can hardly perhaps be considered a failure, 
or you and I should not after so many centuries 
be speaking of it." 

It was only a year or two later that Graham 
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learned to laugh at the pompous old impostor 
who thought himself qualified to speak brutally 
to a man of genius, and who pronounced the 
chief glory of a mighty poet to reside in the 
fact that the editor of The Boeotian Review was 
pleased to mention his name three hundred years 
after his death. Mr. Ruff took great credit to 
himself for not dropping Fred Graham's acquaint- 
ance when the young man became poor. He 
invited him to his conversazzioni and once or 
twice had even asked him to stop a gap at his 
dinner-table. But he rejected all Frederick's 
proffered articles without reading them ; and 
he turned the conversation whenever Graham 
attempted to bring it round to his own literary 
aspirations. This conduct had a marvellous effect 
in opening Fred's eyes to the fact that the man he 
had once looked up to was simply a pretentious 
and successful quack. 

" Success, bah ! " he thought ; " is it only the 
false, the shallow, and the obtuse who can achieve 
it } Is it necessary that a man who sits in 
judgment on other men's wits should be himself 
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a blockhead? Is the dullard who has not the 
imagination of a bellman, and who must have 
starved if he had been brought up to an honest 
trade, to mete out praise and blame to men who 
have at any rate souls and brains and feeling 
perhaps genius ? '^ He did not say " Perish the 
thought ! " That figure of speech is seldom used, 
except by ladies and gentlemen in a melodrama, 
or by oratorical historians ; but he gave up going 
to the drums and dinners of the man whom he 
thenceforth denounced as the most inflated of 
modern wind-bags. 

Besides his club in St. James's Street, Graham 
belonged to a society of artists, actors, and men of 
letters who had established themselves in snug 
but^ unpretending quarters in the first storey of a 
theatrical wig-maker's in one of the streets near 
Covent Garden. This symposium was not exclu- 
sively literary, or artistic, or dramatic. Many 
gentlemen about town belonged to it who were 
not clever at handling either pen or pencil, and 
who had never appeared behind the foot-lights, but 
who liked to be " in with " actors and painters and 
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authors, to retail the gossip of society, and to listen 
to the gossip of the stage. There Fred established 
a kind of influence, and was always listened to 
when he spoke, but he could not get beyond a 
certain point. If he ventured to criticise an absent 
actor or a new play, the actors present, while 
perfectly ready to join in the depreciation of their 
colleague, would proceed to show that an outsider 
or an amateur could not possibly know anything 
of the merits of the case. 

" But," Graham would say, " I don't want to 
rank as an outsider or amateur." 

" My dear fellow," Tuffy Trowers replied, "you 
don't mean to say you think of turning actor ? " 

"No, I don't," said Fred, "though I cannot 
see why the possibility of my doing so should 
appear to you supremely ridiculous. A man 
who is not deformed, who has a fairly good voice, 
and an average amount of brains, can, I presume, 
with care and study, learn to act as he can learn 
to plead in court or to speak in Parliament." 

Then all the actors present looked at each 
other and smiled, as if to say : " Listen to this 
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fellow's preposterous conceit ! Admire the pro- 
fundity, of his ignorance!" Graham looked at- 
them and lie did not smile ; but he thought : " For 
gentle arrogance, for serene self-complacency, for 
blind faith in their own superiority to their even- 
Christians, commend me to the players of stage- 
plays." 

Those actors, who were also managers, would 
advise him with unflattering candour not to write 
plays. "It is a close guild," said one of them, 
who had reluctantly given Graham an interview 
in his private room at the theatre, a favour which 
he could hardly have refused to a fellow-member- 
of the Broiled Bones ; " it is a close guild. There 
are two or three, perhaps half-a-dozen fellows who 
have a monopoly of this sort of thing, and there 
is no opening for a new man." 

" But surely this is unreasonable." 

" Not at all. The men who write, or adapt 
— ^we won't quarrel about words — the plays that 
'take,' are either managers or actors themselves,^ 
or men who have passed two hundred nights of 
every year of their lives in the theatre ; men 
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who know the business, in short. You have not 
had the training, and you can't do the work. You 
may write a devilish smart dialogue, I think you 
do ; you may invent a very telling plot, I think 
you have; but you don't know the stage. The 
carpentering work alone which your plays would 
require is such as no manager would undertake." 

" I don't understand you. There are no 
trapdoors, no waterfalls, no explosions, no ship- 
wrecks, or anything of that kind in either of my 
pieces." 

" No, perhaps it would be better if there were. 
There would be no trouble about them ; and a. 
good melodrama, let me tell you, with all the 
four elements kicking up a bobbery in every act,, 
is about as fetching a thing as a manager can 
bring out. But there are few fellows nowadays 

who can write one. Why not try your hand at 
that sort of thing now } " 

" Thank you," rejoined the other, rather stiffly,. 

" I have no taste or talent for that kind of thing.. 

But I was going to say that the scenes of both 

these plays of mine which you reject are as. 
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simple as they can be. Nearly the whole action is 
carried on in a library, a lady's boudoir, a ball- 
room, or the balcony of an inn. There is, to be 
sure, in one of them, a street in Toledo, and in 
the other a garden at Twickenham. Surely there 
need be no carpentering difficulties there/' 

" My good friend, excuse me if I say that 
you fail to see things as they are. You may 
have volcanoes, sea-fights, an explosion of fire- 
damp in a coal - mine, or a swimming - match 
across the Channel in your play if you only 
make them follow each other in the proper order. 
But if your garden scene comes in the wrong 
place, which it does, and follows the scene which 
it ought to precede — but it is almost hopeless to 
attempt to explain these things to an amateur— 
or if the scene has to be changed two or three 
times in the same act, the thing won't do, take 
my word for it — it woa't do." 

" But surely if the dialogue and the plot suit 
you, these other things are matters of detail, and 
may be altered." 

**Who the deuce is there to alter them? I 
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can't ; I have other things to do with my time. 
You can't ; you don't understand it ; and in 
trying to mend one fault you would probably 
make half-a-dozen as bad or worse." 

" But if the object of the stage is to hold 
the mirror up to nature '' 

*'0h, that be d— d." 

"To draw life and men and women as they 
really are " 

*' ConnUy old fellow ; that was all very well fifty 
years ago, but it won't wash now." 

" But, good heavens, do not men and women 
in actual life pass from a garden to a dining- 
room, and from a ball-room into a street, and 
vice versdf Why on earth then should a thing 
natural and common in itself be vetoed by your 
stage regulations ? Sheridan, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, 
not to speak the greatest name of all, were not 
hampered by such conventional restrictions as 
these." 

*' My good sir, I have no time to argue the 
point. I have told you what the stage requires 
novyr. What it required in our grandfathers' 
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time is no concern of mine. I have got my 
pantomime to rehearse, and to cast the parts 
in Phil Flipton's burlesque. So you must excuse 
me. Ta-ta." 

" One word. Would it be of any use to ask 
one of the men who you say have got a 
monopoly as playwrights to fit my comedies for 
the stage by making the alterations which you 
$ay are required } " 

" You may try ; but the man who did it would 
require half the profits and more than half the 
honours of authorship." 

Graham had heard that a famousi and utterly 
inane burlesque had produced its author two 
thousand pounds ; and he had at one time fondly 
hoped that he might get half that sum for his 
own two comedies. That dream had passed. The 
manager whose conversation we have reported was 
the third who had refused his pieces. He would 
get one of these experts to collaborate with him 
in fitting his comedies for the boards. He was 
content to forego half the credit, and to receive 
only a pioiety of the gains. Well, say that he only 
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got two hundred and fifty pounds for each play, 
there would be five hundred pounds. And when 
his name became known, even as a joint author — 
and the initiated would understand what that 
meant — ^he could make better terms for his future 

compositions ; and 

I shall not attempt to follow Graham through 
all his fruitless expeditions to managers and 
authors. I will only briefly state that Hastings 
Smith, the famous composer of original comedies, 
calqu^es — " Only calqu^esl' as he loved to say, 
"on French models" — would not help him, because 
Graham was. on the committee of a club— not 
the Broiled Bones, but the one in St. James's 
Street — at which Smith had been blackballed. 
Pawkey Littler declined to lend his help, because 
he could not write dialogue, and Graham had 
refused to fit his speeches to the very strong 
situations to which Pawkey wanted to work up 
the plays. Cowdy Wummles based his objection 
on moral grounds. In one of his plays Graham 
had found a locus pmitentics for a woman who 
bad been betrayed ; and in the other a man 
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who had gone from this country, a convicty. 
had reformed in Australia and become an honest 
sheep - farmer. Wummles, who was a stern 
moralist, and who was commonly reported ta 
beat his wife, thought it his duty to discourage 
writings which might have a tendency to lower 
the high tone which characterised, he thanked 
Heaven, the British stage. Cuthbert Conyers wrote 
Graham a very frank but very courteous letter, 
telling him plainly that to fit his comedies to the 
stage would require more time and trouble than 
he, C. C, could afford to bestow upon them. 

Wearied with repeated failures, Frederick 
Graham had grown listless and hopeless. His 
money was nearly all gone.^ He could no longer 
afford to dine at his club in St. James's Street. He 
seldom went of an evening to the Broiled Bones. 
Everybody there was, or appeared to be, light- 
hearted, prosperous, and happy. He was not often 
in the humour to associate with persons who 
seemed to have no cares of their own, and who,^ 
he chose to think, avoided him as a morose and 
unsuccessful man. He lived almost entirely in 
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his own gloomy chambers, and received few 
visits besides those of his faithful worshipper, 

Horace Eden, whose simple prattle would some- 
times coax him into good spirits, whose flattery- 
soothed him, and on whom he could, in his 
moodier moment, unreservedly vent his spleen. 

With Singleton, Graham had maintained a 
regular correspondence. That is to say the latter 
wrote to him by nearly every mail, and the 
former occasionally answered his letters, and 
frequently remembered to deliver some of his 
friend's messages to his sister. 

One day a large packet, addressed in the heavy 
dragoon's handwriting, was left at the barrister's 
chambers. It contained a bulky roll of paper and 
a letter from which this is an extract : 

" I have had a smartish attack of fever, and 
have been for the last three months invalided 
at this rather dull hill station. I should have found 
it insufferably stupid, for I have no taste for 
grass widows ; and the perpetual squabbles about 
precedence between the Company's officers and 
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the civilians and their respective wives are 

positively sickening to an outsider. But at last 
I found a resource and a refuge from ennui '^nA. 
home-sickness in blotting the reams of paper 
which I now consign to your care. Cast your eye 
over the manuscript like a good fellow. I daresay 
that you will not mind even touching it up a bit if 
you think you can make anything of it. You re- 
member how you used to chaff me at Harrow for 
my acting propensities ; and that in old Ottery's 
house the fellows used to call me Diggory, after 
the stage-struck footman in the old farce. In 
the regiment I gave my theatrical tastes full 
fling, and there was not a garrison or a country 
town in England, Ireland, or Scotland, within 
fifty miles, of our quarters, in which I had not 
played Hamlet, lago. Captain Macheath, Jack 
Absolute, Bombastes Furioso, the Stranger, Young 
Rapid, and Charles Surface. In * Box and 
Cox' I was sometimes the printer, sometimes 
the hatter. I believe the general opinion was 
that I looked best as Cox and played best as 
Box. But mad as I am about the stage, it never 
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occurred to me, until I was bored to death here, 
that the next best thing to acting a play would 
be to write one. There! The murder is out, 
and here is the comedy, 

"From your letter I gather that you have 
•done something really good in this style of com- 
position yourself. Of course I am not such a 
<:oxcomb as to compare my trifling attempt with 
«uch plays as you will have written. But the 
public cannot expect to live upon turtle and 
venison. When they are in a mood for less gala- 
day fare, perhaps they may bite at the provender I 
offer them. You, who can no doubt do pretty 
much what you like with the managers, will soon 

find out whether this thing of mine is worth 

* 

anything or not. If any of them accept it, you 
will, I am sure, do anything in the way of touching 
up or alteration which they may suggest or you 
may think advisable. If they won't have it, or 
if you would rather not show it to them, pitch 
it into the fire. After all, I daresay that it is 
but poor stuff. Living by oneself, or associating 
with such .people as one finds here, is not likely 
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to sharpen a man's wits or to quicken his 
fancy. 

To this epistle was appended a postscript : 

*^ Don't forget to tell your sister that I was 
never better in my life, and that I am going on a 
shooting expedition the day after to-morrow. She 
writes regularly, as I daresay you know, to my 
mother ; and I should not like her to fancy I was 
really ill because the doctors have taken it into 
their heads to keep me up here." 

This last sentence was written with a con- 
fusedness of pronouns, scarcely creditable to an 
aspirant for literary distinction. Was the "she," 
whose anxiety the cavalry officer was so anxious 
to assuage, Lady Singleton or Miss Graham } 

The recipient of the packet did not know or 
care. It is by no means certain that that gentle- 
man had arrived at the postscript before he jerked 
the letter from his hands, and, throwing himself 
back in his chair, proceeded to vilipend the writer 
of it. 
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"What does Singleton niean by sending me 
his confounded manuscript ? A likely thing that 
when I am moving heaven and earth to get a 
hearing for myself, I am to ask a manager to 
read another man's writings. A play, too, by 
Tom Singleton! By Jove, the thing is almost 
too absurd to laugh at. Can't one fancy the 
sort of thing it must be? Full of horsey slang 
and old messroom jokes, flavoured here and there 
with a little treacly sentiment. And what on 
earth does he mean by my all-powerful influence 
with the managers } Can this be what he, with 
true military elegance, would call ' chaff* '.^ No; 
Tom is the last fellow in the world, to do him 
justice, who would ever make a joke of another 
man's disappointment or ill-luck. He is honest 
and simple-minded enough ; but fancy his ever 
trying to write a comedy! He is as generous 
as the day ; but, hang it all, he must be mad to 
imagine he could ever write anything that a sane 
person could read or listen to." 

If Frederick Graham remembered the some- 
what boastful avouchment in his letters to Tom, 
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of the works he had written for the publishers 
and for the stage, considering and speaking of 
their acceptance as a foregone conclusion, he did 
not now choose to acknowledge, even to himself, 
that any language used by him could justify, or 
even palliate, Tom's selfish want of consideration. 
The commission thrust upon him must at any 
time have entailed trouble and annoyance. Coming 
at the present moment, it was a cruel aggravation 
of his anxieties and perplexities. 

Graham had not the smallest intention of sub- 
mitting his friend's manuscript to the judgment 
of any manager. He did not mean to look at 
it himself. For a moment he thought it might 
be rather amusing to produce the packet, when 
Horace Eden or some of his rarer visitants came 
to see him, and to excite them to laughter by a 
declamation of the cavalry man's composition. 
But his better nature shrank from such active 
disloyalty to his absent friend ; and the mocking 
devil who suggested it was so appalled by his 
stern vade retro that he did not again thrust him- 
self forward. But the man, snugly complacent at 
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his resistance of the viler temptation, fell an easy 
prey to the less outspoken demon, who closed up 
his defeated comrade's rank and whispered : " You 
are right and generous as you always are; but 
one need not bless where one must not ban. Do 
not acknowledge the receipt of the play at all. 
Let your friend think it lost or mislaid. Better 
this than to have to say of it things it would give 
him pain to hear. At any rate, do nothing rashly. 
You have your own battle to fight." A peculiar 
rap was here sounded upon Graham's outer door, 
which he nowadays kept constantly sported, and 
to all knockings on which he remained absolutely 
deaf, except when he recognised the whistle of 
the boy who brought his meals from the tavern 
in Fleet Street, or the smitten shibboleth of 
Horace Eden, to whom he now gave admittance. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MRS. SCUDAMORE. 



Much of her time is passed in reading plays and novels, of 
^vhich she had a most extensive library. Her erudition in this line 
of literature is immense. — BracebHdge Hall, 



** Well, Graham, and what's the news ? " was his 
simple greeting. 

" What news should there be } " rejoined his 
host, rather grimly. 

Singleton's letters had touched Graham on a 
raw place, and he was still wincing from the sore. 
But he was not a man to find relief in talking 
about his grievances ; and his conscience told him 
that his present vexation was not of a nature to 
call forth the ever-ready sympathy of his visitor. 

£ 2 
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He was well assured of the man's devotion, but 
he also knew that Horace Eden had certain simple- 
minded notions of his own on such matters, the 
utterance of which at the present moment would 
have jarred upon him. He thought that he could 
read his friend like a book, and that he knew 
exactly what Eden would say on any given sub- 
ject, before he had opened his mouth. He was 
in no humour to be told, as he foresaw Horace 
would tell him, that Singleton was the best 
and most unselfish man in the world, that he 
was just the bright cheery fellow to write a good 
comedy, and that the best comfort one could 
have in one^s misfortunes was to witness, and 
if possible to promote, the happiness of those 
dear to one. 

In no mood tp listen to scraps of philanthropic 
wisdom altogether beyond his ken or experience, 
Graham determined to keep silence on the subject 
of his packet from India. 

" Is anything wrong } You are not looking like 
yourself this morning," pursued his visitor. He 
spoke with an anxious kindness which should 
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have touched his friend. But that friend was 
not in the vein to be moved by kindness. 

"Then I don't look like the most miserable 
beggar that ever lived," he growled through 
the set teeth which held his morning pipe. 

" But what is it ? Give it a name, old man, and 
let us see if something can't be done." 

"Don't be a fool. If there was anything 
to be done, of course I should do it. And don't 
talk slang, I hate it." 

" No, I won't ; I forgot. But I can't bear to 
see you looking so much out of sorts. Something 
bothers you. I know I am not very wise, but even 
I might do something to cheer you up, if you 
would only tell me what it is. 'Give sorrow 
words,' you know." 

Eden had a mania for interlarding his talk with 
stock quotations ; and this harbit was even more 
irritating to Graham than the colloquial license 
which his friend allowed himself. Horace spoke 
now in a serio-bombastic tone, but there was a 
tremor in his voice and a look of very anxious 
concern in his genial round face. Fred was 
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softened in spite of himself " I am a beast," he 
thought, " to snub so guileless a poor creature as 
this." 

And he tried to make amends for his former 
reticence. But he poured forth no torrent of words, 
exhausting himself in the frank fulness of his 
utterances, as some men would have done whose 
hearts were as full of care and who had so eager 
and sympathetic a listener. There was a measure 
in this man's wrath, even when he spoke of Mr. 
Armstrong, and of others who, he assumed, had 
wronged him. His denunciations of fortune, his 
contempt for the fools who succeeded, his hatred of 
the knaves who kept him poor and unknown, his 
scorn of timeservers and false friends, were bitterly 
felt and savagely expressed ; but his indignation 
found vent in short, terse, pregnant phrases which 
reminded Eden of some of the choice specimens of 
Latin prose instilled into his ears when he was in 
the fourth form at Eton ; and they impressed him 
more vividly than the stormiest copia fundi of a 
more exuberant orator could have done. Graham's, 
wrath was not of the blazing bonfire sort, which. 
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flames up to the skies with a hoarse roar, 
very terrifying for the moment, but which soon 
blazes itself out. It was quiet and undemonstrative 
in its fierce energy, like the white heat of a seven- 
times-heated ploughshare. 

But all this time not a word of Tom Singleton's 
letter. Its arrival had set aglow the coals of Fred's 
fury ; but now that it had done its work, the man 
whose frenzy it had aroused appeared to have 
forgotten its existence. 

. ** And now," he added, " as you seem anxious 
to give me advice of some sort, suppose you help 
me to make up my mind whether the best thing I 
can do is to cut my throat or to enlist for a soldier ?" 

"Fred, Fred, think of Miss Lascelles before 
you speak in that way," said the other sadly 
and solemnly, almost reproachfully. 

The poor fellow himself thought a good deal of 
her, and if it had been in his nature to grudge any 
good thing to anybody, he might have grudged 
Beatrice's love to his old schoolfellow. 

" Think of Miss Lascelles, think of your sister 
think of your friends." . 
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" I have no friends," was the ungracious reply. 
** You are the only man in London, I believe/' he 
added kindly and hurriedly, as he saw the look of 
pain which passed over Eden's tell-tale face, " you 
are the only man in London, I believe, who would 
walk from here to Charing Cross to save me from 
being hanged in this world and lost in the next. 
My sister is as good a creature as ever lived, but 
she will be quite happy with that female Flibberti- 
gibbet at Fullerton. And as for Beatrice, I must 
either give her up or drag her down to my own 
misery." 

"She would never give you up, Fred,'* said 
poor Eden in a choky voice. 

" No, by heavens ! " cried the other with a 
sudden burst of energy, throwing down his pipe 
and jumping from his chair ; " I will not be beaten 
by fate or outwitted by fools. I will " 

" That's right, old boy; now Richard is himself 
again." 

** For Heaven's sake keep your idiotic quotations 
for the Broiled Bones." 

" Yes, I forgot," said poor Eden ; *' and, by-the- 
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bye, talking of forgetting, I uncommon nearly 
forgot what I came here about. I think I have 
found a possible chance of an opening for you 
after all ; but you must not expect too much *' 

"Heavens and earth, man, do I ever expect 
anything ? But what mare's-nest has your crafty 
intelligence discovered now ? *' 

The words were neither gracious nor reassuring, 
but the tone in which they were spoken was not 
unkindly. 

"Well then, listen. When I was down in 
Hertfordshire last week, staying with an old pal 
of the governor's — well, well, I mean an old friend 
of my father's; don't swear — Fitzakerley, the banker. 
Do you know him } Well, well, you're quite 
right ; it doesn't matter, of course, whether you 
know hijn or not — though he has some Ai '34 
port, I can tell you. ' ** His port I love ! " — hem — 
Douglas,' says old Tracy Walters, the actor, who 
dines there sometimes; but never mind that 
Well, one day when I was' down at Dominick's 
Dell — that's the name of his place ; rum name- 
strange name, I mean ; I beg your pardon — ^isn't 
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it?— old Fitz. — you don't want his name at full 
length, do y6u ? — took me over to dine at Lord 
Pyltown's ; a man with the sweetest Kerry brogue 
. you ever heard — just married his fourth wife, and 
keeps the harriers." 

Graham groaned, and said something between 
his lips for which a magistrate might have mulcted 
him in two half-crowns. 

" All right ; I'll cut it short. Well, I took into 
dinner Mrs. Scudamore — widow of old Scudamore, 
who was Teller, or something, of the Exchequer, and 
always walked about in spurs, because his brother 
commanded a regiment of yeomanry cavalry " 

"Confound it all, man," cried Graham, losing 
all patience, "what on earth have I to do with 
old Pyltown and his harriers } Or what do I care 
if Mrs. What-d ye-call wears spurs, too } How the 
deuce can all this concern me "i Oh, I see," he 
added, laughing at his own irritability, "you have 
fallen in love with the widow, are going to marry 
her, and want me to be your best man. All right. 
When IS It to be.?" 

"Graham," said Horace sorrowfully, as if his 
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friend's suspicion was insulting to him, "I have 

given up all thought of marrying since " and 

the poor fellow grew very red. 

" Well," said Graham good-naturedly, and either 
not noticing his visitor's discomposure, or conside- 
rately giving him time to master it, " I am sure 
that she will never marry a better fellow, at any 
rate." 

Eden blushed again, but this time with plea- 
sure, and the tears almost rose to his honest 

eyes. A word of commendation from Graham 

« 

was very precious to the worthy soul, and„ 
like most precious things, it was somewhat 
rare. 

" Thank you, Graham ; it's monstrous kind 
of you to say that ; but I have no notion of 
marrying at all, and, if I had, that woman is 
several cuts above me, I can tell you. I mean 
that she is immensely superior to me in every 
way." 

" I do not see how any woman can be above 
an honest gentleman," resumed Frederick senten- 
tiously. 
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"Ah well, you may be right in a certain 
sense, you know, though I think a good woman 
honours any man she even looks at." 

"'Bravo, Bayard! Well said. Sir Philip 
Sydney I ' " quoth the other with something like 
a sneer. 

"Well, I can't help it, Fred. Even a mode- 
rately good woman is better than the best of us. 
But ril get on with my story." 

"Do," said Frederick, with some emphasis 
as he filled another pipe. 

" But, Lord bless you ! even if I were one of 
the marrying sort, I should as soon think of 
asking the Pope to be my wife as Mrs. Scudamore. 
You don't know what a clever, accomplished 
creature she is — hand in glove with poets, and 
philosophers, and prime ministers, and artists, 
and people of that sort." 

" ' Of sorts,* you should say," laughed Graham, 
"that is the City-word, I believe, for a mixed 
cargo, and your widow's friends can hardly come 
under one heading. However, go on ; excuse 
my interruption." 
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" Well, this Mrs. Scudamore, who seems one of 
the kindest creatures in the world *' 

Graham smiled. 

"Ay, but she is though. When she heard 
that you had written some capital plays and 
things " 

"D — n it, man," cried Graham angrily, "you 
don't mean to say that you have been making 
me the subject of your confounded gossip with 
your Hertfordshire widow ? " 

" No, no," stammered Eden, " but you do put 
a fellow out so; and she isn't Hertfordshire at 
all, she lives at Richmond." 

" Oh ! that alters the case of course," Graham 
remarked with scornful irony. 

"Well, the conversation happened to turn 
upon plays.*^ 

" My Uncle Toby would scarcely have thought 
it a case of happening when you were present." 

Eden, who had probably never read Corporal 
Trim's many beginnings of the story of the 
King of Bohemia, looked absolutely fatuous. 
However, he asked for no explanation of his 
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friend's dark sayings, but proceeded with his 
narrative. 

"And someone said what a strange thing it 
^as that no good comedy had been written for 
«ver so long. And someone else said there was 
nobody to write one; and then the public taste 
was blamed for it. * People nowadays/ Old 
Pyltown said, 'only care for burlesques and 
melodramas.^ * And ballets,' said his wife, looking 
archly at him. Well, then I put in my oar, and 
told them that I had a friend who had written 
some splendid plays, but that the managers would 
not read them because they were not written by 
any of the regular fellows, don't you know/' 

"Yes, I know," growled Graham. 

" Well, after dinner, Mrs. Scudamore beckoned 
me to come and sit by her, and then she asked 
me quietly all about you and your writings." 

"And I suppose you gave her an account of 
my birth, parentage, and education. I hope that 
the lady found it interesting. But I am inter- 
rupting you," Graham said with severe politeness. 

'*Well, then I told her what a thundering 
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clever fellow you were, and how gallantly you 
stuck to your work, and that I firmly believed 
it was only because you are a swell that the 
managers won't believe in you." 

Eden's host smiled, and looked pleased and 
mollified. He did not even reprove Horace for 
the two slang expressions embodied in his last 
sentence. 

"And then, don't be angry — on my honour 
I mentioned no names — but I gave her to under- 
stand, you know " 

" Yes, your hints are generally intelligible." 

" That you were in love with the noblest and 
best woman in the world." 

Poor Eden hurried over these words. 

" Was that quite a gallant remark to make to 
another woman } " 

"What do I care for other women.? Well, 
of course, I don't mean that exactly; — and that an 
old curmudgeon of an uncle did not want you 
to marry her, and " 

"Your communicativeness did you honour; 

go on." 
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"Well, and then she up and said, 'No, no.' 
She said that she knew Carthew of the Gymnasium, 
and Fosbrooke of the Emporium, and that both 
of them were in the habit of submitting pieces 
to her approval, and that if you would allow her 
to see your plays she could always ensure a 
reading for them if they were anything like so 
good as I said they were." 

"Yes; but suppose she does not find them 
half as good as you say they are?" 

" No fear of that, my boy. Why hang it all 
they are as clever as they can be. I don^t know 
much, but if, after going to a theatre four times 
a week on an average ever since I left school, I 
don^t know a good play when I see it " 

" You have never seen mine." 

"Well, no, not on the stage. But you have 
read some of them to me, and if they are not 
better than any original English play that has 
been acted in London for the last ever so many 
years, I am a bigger fool than I think I am, and 
that ain't likely." 

" Well, what do you want me to do } ^* 
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Graham liked Eden better, perhaps, than he 
liked any other living man. He was grateful to 
him for much kindness. He admired his devotion 
to himself. But from habit, and ever since the 
old Harrow days, he had lorded it over him, and 
even now, when his hopes rose high again at the 
prospect opened to him by Horace^s zealous in- 
tervention, it seemed quite natural to him to 
speak as if he was conferring a favour rather than 
receiving one. 

"Why to pack up the plays, and to send 
them off to Mrs. Scudamore at once. She is ex- 
pecting them. Write her a line with them, you 
know ; she will like that, and she has been 
uncommonly kind.^^ 

"But I don't know her, and how do I know 
how her taste may run } She may be no better 
a judge than anyone of the managers who has 
refused to take them. And it would not be very 
pleasant to her to have to write and tell me 
that she cannot conscientiously recommend my 
comedies to her friends." 

" That's all bosh ; excuse the oriental idiom." 

VOL. II. F 
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"Possibly; but I prefer that they should go 
from you, and that she should say to you what 
she thinks of them." 

" All right then, Fred ; but cheer up, that's a 
good fellow. We see daylight at last. Come and 
dine with me at The Kemble at eight o'clock, and 
we will drink Mrs. Scudamore's health and success 
to your plays in a magnum of the old rose cham- 
pagne — 'tain't all gone yet. Lor'-a-mercy ! Come, 
be jolly, dear old fellow. Your luck has turned 
at last, and everything is sure to go swimmingly." 

"Because a pretty widow — she is pretty, I 
suppose? though you have only talked of the 
beauties of her mind — is good enough to read 
my plays, and to promise that if she likes them 
she will say as much to a couple of managers, 
who probably care as much for her opinion as 
they do for yours." 

But though his words were gloomy and cynical, 
Frederick Graham's heart was elate and almost 
jubilant. 

"Nonsense, Fred. I've told you all along 
that all you wanted for your plays was a reading. 
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Mrs. Scudamore will see that either Carthew or 

Fosbrooke reads them — ^both of them, by George ! 

will be best — and then they can bid against each 

other for them ; and then hey for full houses and 

fuller pockets ! And when the thing is settled, but 

before the plays are produced on the boards, I 

will see every manager in London, all that belong 

to the B. B. at any rate, and pose them with a 

crafty question or two about the pieces they have 

rejected, and I will bet you a * whialeto a whelk,' as 

Croppy Bowles says, that there is not a man-jack 

of them who has read a single line of the comedies 

which the quadrupeds have regretted to find 

altogether unsuited to their theatres. It so 

happens that Carthew and Fosbrooke are about 

the only two men you never gave a chance to, 

aren't they ? " 

" Yes, poor fellows ! " said Fred, laughing, *' I 

am afraid that I was rather unkind and left them 

out in the cold when I paid my compliments 

to the other managers. Fosbrooke I don't know ; 

he does not belong to the Bones, or, at any rate, 

he never comes there; and Carthew does not 

F 2 
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care, I fancy, to bring out anything except stock 
pieces or plays written expressly for him by 
Cowdy Wummles. We never foregathered at the 
club. Carthew knew that I had written plays, 
and he might have sought my acquaintance. It 
was hardly for me to seek his." 

" Come, come," said Horace, whose good spirits 
enabled him to forget for the moment the awe 
in which he generally stood of his friend, " come, 
come, Graham, don't do the Great Mogul. You 
knew that he wrote plays, and that he brought 
out plays, which was more to your purpose. The 
fact is that you are both thundering good fellows. 
Carthew is as honest a gentleman as I know — * a 
man of wax,' as Shakespeare says. But you are 
both rather in the stand-ofT-and-wait-till-you're- 
spoken-to line of business. However, the ice is 
broken now, and I hope that when you meet next 
you will meet as friends, and not go snarling and 
sniffing at each other like a couple of strange 
•dogs." 

" What an ass you are, Horace !" said Graham, 
-half-smiling in spite of himself at the truth and 
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shrewdness of his henchman's description ; " but 
here's the boy coming for the breakfast-tray, and, 
by Jove! it's eleven o'clock, and I have an 
appointment at a quarter-past with old Gizzard, 
of Tlie Daw7t of Day, in Fleet Street. You can 
stay and finish The Times and your pipe, if you 
like. I shall be back in an hour, perhaps less." 

" All right, and I may pack up the plays for 
Mrs. Scudamore ? " 

" Oh yes, if you like." 

*' Where are they ? " 

" In the cupboard there ; but nothing will come 
of it." 

** Won't there ? " asked his friend, striking a 
grotesque attitude. " ' Marry, peace it bodes, and 
love and quiet life, and, to be brief, what not that's 
sweet and happy.' " 

And then Graham went on his way, and 
Horace remained behind to send off his friend's 
plays to the clever widow. 



CHAPTER V. 



GOOD NEWS FROM TOM. 



Sweet is a legacy. 

Byron. 



Perhaps Singleton had a foreboding that his 
message to Christian Graham might never be 
delivered. At any rate the dragoon wrote by 
the same mail a letter to the young lady herself. 
In it we may be sure that he made little of his 
illness and a great deal of his recovery; of his 
play he said nothing. He was a strange fellow in 
some things, and though applause and approval 
from Christie would be immeasurably more 
precious to him than the huzzahs of a whole theatre, 
he did not care to speak to her of a performance 
which her brother's severer judgment might condemn 
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to the flames, or which a manager might consign 
to his waste-paper basket. 

Besides, it was only a few minutes before the 
mail went out that he had made up his mind 
to write to Miss Graham at all. Although his 
correspondence with Fred had been pretty regular, 
he had never written directly to Fred's sister 
since he left England, and his letter now was a 
short and hurried one. He merely said that he 
felt so well and strong again, and so tired of the 
society at Simla, that he had made up his mind 
to rejoin his regiment at Meerut at once and 
before his leave had expired. His letter was 
cheerful and affectionate, but every line of it 
betrayed that it had been written under a kind 
of restraint. The words were good and true, 
but they were the words which he felt he ought 
to write, rather than the words which he would 
fain have written. Even Christie, who thought 
she could read between the lines, was only half- 
contented with it ; of course the letter might mean 
a good deal more than it said, but did it } She 
thought that it did, nay, she was sure that it did ; 
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yet it was a satisfaction to her to have her half- 
simulated doubts set at rest by Miss Vavasour. 

" And you really think," she would ask, " you 
really think the letter shows that Tom loves me ? 
Yet there is not a word in it to say so." 

" My dear," the old lady replied, " I never had 
but one love-letter in my life, and that was from 
the crazy teacher of the national school at 
Aberystwith where poor mamma and I spent 
one summer. He pinned it in the fly-leaf of a 
hymn-book which he sent one of the boys to 
hand to me in church. Tom's letter is not a 
bit like that one, I own. It began, I remember^ 
' Pure and sumptuous miss,' and ended ' your 
plaintive persevering pretender.' He was a very 
worthy man, Christie, if he was weak, and I 
never believed the landlady of our lodgings who 
declared that he used to get tipsy, and that he 
had a wife in the county jail. No, Mr. Singleton's 
letter is not a bit like poor Mr. Davy Howell's ; 
but then he isn't crazy, you know. And if a 
sane man were to fall in love with me, my dear, 
and things stood in the way — or he thought they 
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did, which is much the same thing — of our getting 
married at once, or even of our calling ourselves 
'engaged' for a time, I think I should be the 
happiest woman in England if he wrote me 
such a letter as Tom Singleton has written 
to you." 

"You are quite sure, then, that ?" 

" Of course I am quite sure, pet, and so are 
you, or you would not have kissed the letter 
behind my back just now, and forgotten that I 
could see you in the looking-glass. At the same 
time '' 

A shade passed over Christian Graham's face. 
Was some cold qualification about to follow the 
good-natured spinster's confident assertion that 
Tom's love shone apparent through his guarded 
words ? 

"At the same time, my dear, I like men to 
speak out plainly." 

"Like Mr. Davy Howell?" asked Christie 
laughingly. 

"Yes, my dear, like Mr. Davy Howell, if 
they feel like Mr. Davy Howell." 
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"But you know why Tom thinks he has no 
right to speak to me as if we were really engaged. 
Of course I wish he wouldn't " — (Miss Graham 
was only a woman, and when she was excited 
she spoke grammar sometimes after her kind) — 
** but one must respect him all the more for his 
high sense of honour/' 

"Well, I am afraid that I rather agree with 
Mrs. Malaprop — Tom always said I was very 
like her, you know — that there should be no 
honour before ladies ; and that when a man and 
woman love each other there should be an end 
of it." 

" What, an end of their love ? " 

"No; but an end of all shilly-shally and 
obstacles, and pretences and fine feelings, and 
so forth/* 

"I protest, Miss Vavasour, that you are as 
bad as Mrs. Menteith. Beatrice says that that is 
just the way she talks." 

"I am very glad,'' said the little spinster 
stoutly, "that there are two women at any rate 
who think that love should rule the world, just as 
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poets pretend it does ; but as poets, I fancy, won^t 
let it do more than other folks when they have sons 
or daughters who want to marry without money. 
There's Owen Venables, who makes you cry your 
eyes out with all the pretty things he writes about 
love, — ^well, the language he used to poor Val. Cop- 
pington, because he wanted to marry Edith without 
being able to settle I forget how many thousand 
pounds upon her, was enough to frighten a 'regiment 
of dragoons,' as poor Sir Samuel says. But, by- 
the-bye, did you not get a letter just now from 
Miss Lascelles ? " 

Christian Graham blushed. The letter from 
Singleton and Beatrice had arrived together. In 
her excitement at receiving the one she had for- 
gotten the other. She felt as if she had wronged 
her friend. 

Miss Vavasour laughed. 

'' Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love,*' 

she said. "Now don^t look vexed. I would 
not give much, my dear, for any girl who was 
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not too wild with joy at getting a letter from 
her lover to remember that the postman brought 
her another from one of her own sex." 

" Beatrice writes that she is as happy as it 
IS possible for her ever to be so long as this 
wretched disagreement exists between Frederick 
and her uncle. She says that she has grown 
devotedly fond of Mrs. Menteith, who is like a 
mother to her. Most of Mrs. Menteith's friends 
too, she says, are nice people, many of them 
clever, and nearly all with some distinctive cha- 
racter of their own ; for the old lady is rather 
intolerant of commonplace people, unless they 
are very good too." 

" Which they are not a bit more likely to be 
than people with brains. Look at our dear Lady 
Singleton. She is the best person I ever knew, 
and I am sure I know no one brighter and wittier. 
I don't believe a bit in the necessary goodness of 
dull people." 

"Mrs. Melville, the doctor's wife, and Mrs. 
Menteith's great crony, is a special favourite of 
Bee's. She says that she reminds her of some 
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of the delightful old Scottish gentlewomen in the 
prefaces to Sir Walter's novels." 

"Talking of Sir Walter Scott," asked Miss 
Vavasour, " when is Mr. Frederick going to wake 
up and find himself famous ? That was Lord 
Byron, though, but it doesn't matter." 

Christian Graham looked grieved ; Miss Vava- 
sour saw it, but said not a word to smooth away 
the painful impression caused by her sharp ironical 
little quotation. 

Few persons, except you and I, reader, are 
altogether perfect. The mistress of Udney Lodge 
was more tender of heart than most creatures, and 
she loved Christie with all the strength of her soul. 
A cloud on her favourite's brow, if brought thither 
by regret for her father or anxiety about Tom, 
would fetch the little spinster to her friend's feet 
with loving caresses, and soft cooing words, and 
eyes moist with gentlest sympathy. But Miss 
Vavasour had her prejudices. Perhaps her pet one 
was a distrust, amounting almost to dislike, of 
Frederick Graham. If the open or half-open 
expression of this feeling hurt his sister she could 
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not help it ; her brother slighted Christian and 
neglected her in every way. It was too provoking 
that the girl herself, instead of seeing and resenting 
this, would persist in deifying his selfishness under 
some prettier name, and in believing him a 
paragon of wisdom and perfection. 

Here I think Miss Vavasour was mistaken. I 
doubt whether Miss Graham was as blind to her 
brother s defects as her friend supposed ; but she 
certainly loved him dearly, and resented every word 
said in his disparagement. 

"Frederick may not be a second Scott or 
Byron," she said, flushing almost angrily as she 
spoke, " but he certainly has talent and perse- 
verance; and I feel certain that in time he will 
distinguish himself. And indeed, dear Miss Vava- 
sour, it is not like you to " 

Perhaps the young dragoon's letter had upset 
Miss Graham, or the day was hot, or her head ached. 
Something or another must have affected her. She 
was by no means addicted to tears or hysterical 
emotion of any kind ; but on this occasion she 
could not finish her sentence. In a moment her 
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little hostess was kneeling in front of her chair, 
kissing her hands and making incoherent beseech- 
ings for pardon, and crooning over her as an Irish 
foster-mother might have done. But even in the 
abjectness of her sorrow for having brought tears 
to the voice and eyes of her darling, I doubt 
whether the mistress of Udney Lodge was guilty 
of the hypocrisy of formulating a distinct ex- 
pression of belief in Frederick Graham's genius or 
virtue. 

About a fortnight after this incident Christie 
received another letter from the young officer in 
the Princess Charlotte's Own Chestnuts. And this 
second letter brought : 

" The crimson to her forehead, and the lustre to her eye." 

It made her heart leap with joy. There was no 
ambiguity in Tom's language now; no measured 
words to disguise longing thoughts. No reading 
between the lines was wanted here. The lines 
themselves spoke too plainly for any gloze, or 
interpretation, or variorum readings, to be at all 
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necessary. Mr. Howel^s letter can hardly have 
gone straighter to the point. 

"Of course you know " Thus, after a 

little preamble, which only concerned two persons* 
this blissful missive began : " Of course you know 
that my Aunt Betty is dead." (The old lady 
had died at Nice, and neither Christie nor 
Miss Vavasour had heard of the event.) " I 
got the news last week. She has left me 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds, and the same 
amount to my cousin, Billy Singleton, of the 
Bengal Cavalry. I am on my way to Meerut to 
join my regiment. Curiously enough. Billyhs regi- 
ment is quartered there too. I shall probably 
be at Meerut the day after to-morrow ; and I shall 
make arrangements, as soon as I have had time 
to talk the matter over with the Colonel, for an 
exchange into a regiment at home. I take it for 
granted that you will not wish me to leave the 
Service altogether." 

This was the motif of the dragoon's letter. 
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Six pages were filled with variations on the 
exciting theme. 

" I am almost afraid to be so intensely happy/' 
said Christie in a low voice. 

" I shall wear maize silk and Sir Marma- 
duke's black pearls at your wedding," said Miss 
Vavasour. "I wish," with a little sigh, "that I 
was not too old to be one of your brides- 
maids.'' 

Christie was beginning to convince her friend, 
who showed herself most ingenuously open to con- 
viction, that this was not the case, when Admiral 
Haviland was announced. 

" Well, what news ? " said that gentleman. 

He always came over to the Lodge on Indian 

mail-days to learn how the young soldier was 
getting on. 

" Oh Admiral, why did you never tell us that 
Lady Betty Willoughby was dead ? " asked Miss 
Vavasour. 

"Bless my soul!" answered the visitor, "why 
should I ? I did see it in the papers at the time, 
I remember; and I took it for granted that you 
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must have seen it too. But as you never spoke 
upon the subject, I supposed that there was 
nothing good to tell, and that the old woman 
had, like most old women, made a spiteful will, 
and had left her money away from those who 
had a right to look for it." 

"Very well. Admiral. And now, for your 
unsailorlike attack on our sex, you shall be 
punished by not hearing the news." 

" To prove that women are not spiteful ! " 
replied the Admiral. "But observe, I only said 
old women." And the old gentleman chuckled 
and twitched his nose. 

"But the punishment you threaten me with 
is the very last you would inflict, I am sure. You 
mean that I cannot hold my tongue, or keep a 
secret. Well, we shall see." 

"So we shall, ma'am, so we shall," laughed 
the veteran. " But, bless my soul, you need not 
speak ; I am independent of your information, 
except as to the exact amount. Your faces show 
me that it is all right with Master Tom. Christie, 
my child, God bless you ! " 
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And the old gentleman kissed the girl's hand, 
and then her forehead. 

" Miss Vavasour, your happiness is really vastly 
becoming to you/* 

And the Admiral blushed. It was, perhaps, 
the first approach to a compliment that he had 
ever paid to a woman. 

Miss Vavasour blushed too. , 

"Oh Admiral, you are as bad as our dear 
Christie. Will you believe it, the silly child wants 
me to be a bridesmaid." 

" Eh, what } " The sailor's words rang out as 
sharp as a rifle-shot. 

"Oh Admiral, Admiral, are you going to 
spoil the effect of your pretty speech before its 
echoes have died away } " 

"And why not, ma'am — why not?" he rer 
sumed, rapidly repairing his mistake. "Tore 
gad, I feel as if I should like to be best man 
myself. Are boys and girls " (with an affec- 
tionate sneer at Christie) "to have all the 
junketing and happiness in the world, and we 
old people } " 

G 2 
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Christie, unperceived by her hostess, gave their 
visitor a warning frown. 

He looked conscious and repentant. 

" But what is the figure, ma'am .? " he asked ; 
" what is the figure, ma'am, eh } Twenty, thirty, 
or fifty thousand.? If it is less than twenty, 
the old woman ought to have as little rest in 
her grave, as she allowed other people out of 
it." 

When he learned the amount, Admiral 
Haviland gave a sigh of relief; but the next 
moment he looked cross and dissatisfied. 

" He ought to have had half as much again. 
Why need she have left such a lot of money to 
that fellow in the nigger cavalry > ** 

" Oh, the justice and consistency of men and 
admirals ! " said Miss Vavasour, not sorry to break 
a lance with the man who had flattered her good 
looks, and claimed her as a contemporary of his 
own in one and the same breath. " Oh, the justice 
and consistency of men and admirals ! An aunt 
leaves to each of her nephews, or great-nephews, 
exactly the same sum, and she is found fault with 
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for leaving such a lot to the one, and such a little 
to the other." 

"Pooh, ma'am," rejoined the visitor, who had 
worked himself up into quite a sense of wrong on 
Tom's behalf; "what is the other fellow to me? 
Billy Singleton, indeed ! Don't you know the sort 
of fellow that men call 'Billy?' A spice of the 
dandy, a bit of a fool, a Brummagem Lovelace, who 
makes cheap conquests in a garrison town, and 
fancies himself a lady-killer — a fellow who fancies 
that he is a favourite with his messmates when he 
is only their butt, a victim to Jew money-lenders, 
and " 

" Why is Billy worse than Tom ? " interrupted 
his antagonist. "And why am I to be pooh-poohed 
because I stand up for justice ? " 

" Oh ! now you are angry, so I shall say no 
more," rejoined the Admiral, looking pas mal 
irascible himself. "I never argue with a lady 
when she loses — ^when she is vexed, I mean. But 
I thought you were Singleton's uncompromising 
friend." 

" Well, and so I am. But don't you know the 
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old saying, that ' Truth is a better friend than even 
Socrates or Pluto?" 

The Admiral put his handkerchief to his 
mouth and tittered. Christie laughed with her 
eyes. 

"Very well then, Plato,'' said the spinster, 
correcting her error ; " the meaning of the proverb 
is just the same." 

" Quite right, ma*am ; and why not Billy 
Singleton as well as Tom ? " rejoined Admiral 
Haviland, who feared that he might have gone 
too far and was desirous of avoiding open 
hostilities. 

" Ah ! you have come round to my view of 
the matter," said the placable little spinster ; *' and 
I am bound to say you could not have acknow- 
ledged your fault more handsomely." . 

Miss Graham again gave a meaning glance at 
the Admiral, who bit his lip, twitched his nose, and 
was silent. 

The proprietors of Lytchet's Lawn and Udney 
Lodge seldom met without a little passage of 
arms, and their spear-points were not always 
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blunted. The lady generally came off victor by 
the simple process of assuming that her opponent 
had tendered her an apology, and the very fact 
of her assumption not infrequently compelled him 
in spite of himself to do so, or at any rate to 
concur in her asseveration that he had acknow- 
ledged himself in the wrong. Whenever he looked 
as if he was going to pronounce against this 
unfair interpretation of his words, and to protest 
that nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than penitence or a recantation. Miss Graham 
would with gentle words soothe his wrath, or with 
prompt diplomacy turn the conversation into 
another channel. 

"Beatrice Lascelles is coming home soon, 
Admiral," she said ; " I have just had a letter 
from her. I must tell you what she says of 
Mrs. Menteith's new piece of match-making." 

And the wily peacemaker read out an anecdote 
which Miss Lascelles had related with much 
dramatic power and infinite humour. 

The Admiral and Miss Vavasour laughed 
heartily over the narration. 
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So long as they were both present, Christie gave 
full vent to her high spirits. When the Admiral 
had gone she betook herself to her own room, 
and spoke her thankfulness very humbly and 
solemnly to the Friend who had heard her in 
secret and had blessed her openly. 

What a bright joyous day that was ! Christie 
Graham went out in the afternoon and carried 
happiness into many poor homes which she and 
her hostess had found worse than no homes at 
all when they first came to Fullerton. To her 
special proUg^Cy Gracey Silver, who lived with 
a bitter-tongued grandmother in a poor cottage, 
and whose "young man'* had gone to sea in a 
man-of-war, she told enough of her own story 
to give the girl comfort and encouragement for 
herself. And Gracey, pleased and flattered by 
this proof of "her young lady's** confidence, was 
more attentive after this than she had ever been 
before to Miss Graham's exhortations to bear 
patiently with her grandmother's " tantrums," and 
not to walk out on Sundays with Jem Bullen the 
handsome young carpenter, whom Dick had 
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warned her against before he joined the Spitfire. 
To old Mrs. Caddy in the almshouses she also 
imparted so much of her good fortune as made 

■ 

that worthy pensioner so .recklessly happy that 
she put another spoonful of green tea into the pot 
from which her visitors, at whatever hour of the 
day or night they called, were imperiously required 
to refresh themselves. 

** My kilderkins ! " said the old lady, swearing 
by the oath which she had made as much her 
own as Henri Quatre's " Ventre St, Gris ! " or his 
grandson^s " Odds fish ! " " My kilderkins ! But Tm 
glad *tain*t one o* they curates." 

Miss Graham laughed and blushed. 

" But I thought you were such a good church- 
woman, Mrs. Caddy t " she said. 

" So I be, ma'am, and so was my father and 
mother before me, and all our kith and kin, save 
and 'cep Aunt Jenifer, and she wasn't much 'count, 
what with fits and what with fancies. But I 
never did hold with keepin' company with the ' 
clargy." 

" Well, I'm sure Mr. Lendrum is a very good 
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man, and you are a prime favourite with Mr. 
Morrison, and I thought he was a prime favourite 
of yours." 

" I ain't a-sayin* as Mr. Lendrum ain't good — 
the Lord know'th best. But he do wear you 
when he comes to see you two or three times a 
week, that's where it is, missie; he do wear you 
dreadful. And here he be and here he'll bide. 
Some on 'em goes — all the best goes, and some 
bides — and they're mostly the worst — but there 
ain't none on 'em as bides on in the parish like 
that there Lendrum." 

" Mrs. Caddy, Mrs. Caddy ! '' 

" Yes, missie, * that's my name and that's my 
natur',' Mr. Latouche, him as is a larning now at 
Chichester, used to say — ^'cos o* my teapot bein* 
always ready, he meant. Ay, he were a merry 
one and a good one too, didn't wear'ee, he didn't — 
no, not he. But I don't mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Lendrum. He's what the Lord made 'un, ain't 
he, missee ? an' for some good purpose, too — at least 
so they says of all His creatures. And Mr. Morrison, 
as you say" (Miss Graham had said nothing of 
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the sort), "is a nice straight-made gentleman^ 
and his *air curls natural like a boy's, and his 
'art is as big as a haystack. Lor* bless him! 
and I loves 'un as if he was my own chield ; 
but I wouldn't marry 'un, no, not if it was ever 
so/' 

Christie laughed heartily at the incongruity 
of the picture which her fancy thus conjured 
up of the handsome, high-bred young clergyman 
offering his hand and heart to the cheerful 
octogenarian before her. Mrs. Caddy laughed 
too. 

"No, miss, whether they're like Lendrum, or 
whether they're like t'other one, I likes them 
very well in their places, but I don't hold wi* 
keeping company wi' passons. It don't seem 
nateral, it don't ; and, my kilderkins ! I be main 
glad, as I said before, 'tain't one of they 
curates." 

As soon as Christie went back to Udney 
Lodge, she wrote a long letter to tell Beatrice 
of her happiness. She did not do this very 
exultingly, or with much jubilant demonstration, 
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so as to suggest comparisons between her own 
prospects and the gloomier ones of her friend. 
She spoke far more of Beatrice and of Frederick 
than of herself and Singleton. If she dwelt for 
a moment on her own good fortune, it was 
mainly with a wish to inspire her correspondent 
with trust and hopefulness. 

" See," the simple homilist seemed to say, " how 
good God has been to me! Will He not be 
good, too, to you, who are so much better 
than I r 

And then she spoke words of cheer to her 
friend, and told her how hard Frederick was 
working, and how sure she felt of his speedy 
success. And perhaps she made a few extracts 
from Captain Singleton's letter — only a few, for 
was not that letter sacred for all eyes but her 
own } Even the author, who naturally knows 
more than anyone else can know about her and 
her lover, is not altogether in Miss Graham's 
confidence. He can only give a guess as to 
the greater part of the contents of that joy- 
bearing letter from India. Of the still longer 
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letter which went out to Meerut in reply, he 
only knows that, if it had ever reached Thomas 
Singleton, it might have brought a dead man 
back to life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"THE COCKLE OF REBELLION." 

What has passed in India is disgusting to a degree. The English 
name is disgraced, and the worst of it is that endeavours are made 
to conceal the disgrace mider an hjrpocritical cant about humanity. — 
Duke of Wellington's Despatches y July 20, 1803. 

Oh Grief ! thou art classed among the depressing passions, and 
true it is that thou humblest to the dust, but also thou exaltest to the 
skies. Thou shakest as with ague, but also thou steadiest like 
frost Thou sickenest the heart, but also thou healest its infirmities. 
Thomas de Quincey. 

Poor Christian Graham ! But a short week 
after she had thanked God from a full heart for 
a good man's love, and for the happiness in store 
for her, her heart was torn with agony by an 
event which stirred the whole empire to frenzy. 
The news of the terrible Indian Mutiny had 
been flashed to England. It burst upon our 
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rulers unprepared but not unwarned. In January, 
General Hearsey had reported to the Government 
the exasperation existing among our Hindoo and 
Mahomedan sepoys, on account of the alleged 
employment of hog's fat in the fabrication of their 
cartridges. On the ist of February a sepoy of 
the 34th Native Infantry had revealed to his 
officers the gathering conspiracy among the native 
troops. On the 25 th of the same month, the 
19th Native Infantry at Berhampore had openly 
displayed their disaffection. It was well known 
that the native races were excited and elated by 
a prophecy that the year 1857 was to witness the 
extinction of the English raj. Other signs and 
omens were not wanting. It seems to us who are 
wise after the result, that the impending catastrophe 
must have saut^ mix yetix of the most myopic. 
Yet the authorities remained blind to the dangers 
which threatened our Indian Empire, and fatuously 
refused to take alarm or precaution. It is true 
that Maugal Pandy had been executed at Barrack- 
pore for inciting the troops to revolt, and that on 
the nth of April a telegram appeared in the 
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London Times stating that the mutiny of the 
19th at Moorshedabad had been summarily sup- 
pressed. The country was complacently basking 
itself in the paradise of fools when the news came 
of the terrible butchery of men, women, and 
children by the mutinous sepoys at Meerut on 
that terrible Sunday evening in May. 

Consternation and agony, and fear and a mad 
longing for the wild justice of revenge took posses- 
sion of the national mind. One shudders even now 
as one remembers the horrible sickness of the soul 
with which the newspapers were opened in that 
fatal year 1857, not only by those who had sons 
and daughters, lovers and sisters in India, but by 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in every part of 
the globe. 

I will not attempt to describe Christian 
Graham's anguish during the interval which 
passed between the publication in the news- 
papers of the cruel telegram from Meerut and 
the circumstantial details which were not slow to 
follow. Had Tom really rejoined his regiment 
in that fatal city? Had some happy accident 
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detained him in the hills, or delayed him on his 
journey ? 

Another letter came from Captain Singleton 
which relieved for a time this terrible suspense and 
anxiety. He wrote that on Sunday, the lOth of 
May, the day after his arrival at Meerut, the 
Chestnuts were mustering for evening church 
parade when an alarm reached them that the 
native garrison was in a state of mutiny. He 
spoke with astounded indignation of the supine- 
ness of the military authorities who, with a bat- 
talion of rifles, a regiment of dragoons, and a 
considerable force of European artillery at their 
disposal, stood dazed and inactive while the work 
of slaughter went on as uninterruptedly as if there 
had not been an English soldier in the place. He 
said that at first the women in the cantonment 
had no fear but for the terrible retribution which 
would be dealt to the native mutineers ; but that this 
feeling was soon changed into one of apprehension 
for themselves, and of contempt for the leaders 
who withheld the just and necessary vengeance. 
Old soldiers and civilians sighed for the saving 
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virtues of promptitude and preparation which 
some fifty years before had enabled Gillespie, a 
quarter of an hour after he received the news of 
the mutiny at Vellore, to ride at the head of his 
light dragoons and a loyal corps of native cavalry* 
supported by a few Galloper guns, and to quell 
with a quick succession of sharply-dealt blows a 
rebellion which, but for his soldierlike daring and 
decision, might have spread through the whole of 
the southern peninsula. But that was in the days 
when, as Hyder Ali said, "The English kept their 
white soldiers like hunting leopards in the leash, 
ever ready to be slipped suddenly and fiercely on 
the foe." Even on the Monday morning, wrote 
Singleton, the hideous blunder might have been 
retrieved had there been a head to plan as there 
were plenty of strong arms ready to execute. As 
it was, the European troops bivouacked com- 
placently on the parade-ground, while the mu- 
tineers, unscathed and unpursued, were making 
their way to Delhi, marvelling at their own 
impunity, and at the imbecility of their rulers. 
"** Obedience," wrote Captain Singleton, " is the 
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duty, as, thank God, it is the instinct of the 
English soldier; but some of our officers and 
troopers, though they have kept what the French 
call a mome silence, have been seen to weep with 
impotent rage at the folly or poltroonery which 
had made them accomplices of massacre and 
rebellion." When the colonel of the Chestnuts 
had begged permission to take his regiment and a 
few horse artillery guns in pursuit of the rebels, his 
offer had been met with a contemptuous smile and 
an exaggeratedly polite refusal. 

About a fortnight after the receipt of this letter 
came a few hurried lines from our young 
dragoon to Miss Graham and to Admiral Haviland. 
They were both dated on the 27th of May. 
" Thank God," he wrote to. the Admiral; " we are 
waking up at last. We* march to-night on Delhi, 
ourselves, a wing of the 60th, a light field battery, 
a troop of horse artillery, some native sappers, and 
a squadron of irregular cavalry. We have with 
us some rough-and-ready-looking Afghan horse, 
who will make short work, I fancy, of our rascally 
sepoys. The devil help those scoundrels if we 
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fall in with them, for they will find little mercy 
from our fellows. Make as light as you can of this 
business to Christie. I have only told her that we 
are marching out to join a column of observation. 
She will not know what that means, nor do I 
for that matter^ but it sounds comfortable and 
peaceful. I trust to you, my dear Admiral, for 
keeping the idea of there being any danger, as 
women call it, out of her head." 

If any of my readers are disposed to think 
Singleton's language about the rebels somewhat 
bloodthirsty, let them picture to themselves the 
indignation which he must have felt, as an English- 
man, at the massacre of women and children, 
perpetrated almost before his eyes, by the 
mutineers, and the bitter humiliation which he 
and his brother-soldiers had undergone in their 
enforced shameful supineness and inactivity. 
Singleton was not only a humane man, he was 
a singularly soft-hearted one. But he was not 
so tender as to pity the cowardly slaughterers' of 
English ladies, or to look forward with any feeling 
but that of fierce jubilation to the opportunity of 
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wreaking a summary vengeance on the assassins. 
Some very humane men and earnest Christians, 
during that terrible mutiny, felt with the gallant 
Colonel Nicholson that the idea of simply hanging 
the perpetrators of such atrocities was "simply 
maddening." "We are told in the Bible," wrote 
that distinguished officer, with stern and simple 
logic, "that stripes shall be meted out according 
to faults. If hanging, therefore, is sufficient 
punishment for the torturers of women and 
children, it is surely too severe for ordinary 
mutineers." It is not easy then, I think, to 
blame Captain Singleton very severely because 
he felt a feverish longing to flesh his own sword 
and those of his troopers on the miscreants of 
Meerut. , 

No other letter ever came to England from 
Singleton himself. But a few weeks after the 
receipt of those to which we have just alluded, 
the Admiral received one from an officer of Tom's 
regiment. Major Tottenham had often heard 
Singleton speak of the Admiral, and had once 
met that gentleman, at a dinner given by his 
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friend, at the Army and Navy Club. He began 
by saying that the colonel of the Chestnuts had 
written to Sir Samuel Singleton, and that he him- 
self thought he ought to give Tom's friends in 
England such information as he was in possession 
of in regard to that officer. 

From the major's letter it appeared that Sin- 
gleton had greatly distinguished himself at the two 
battles of the Hindun. On the 31st of May the 
sepoys, smarting under the shame of their defeat 
on the previous afternoon by a far inferior force, 
returned with resolute front to the attack. It was 
one of the hottest days of that terrible year. The 
temperature of the atmosphere was heightened 
by the heat of burning villages, and our soldiers 
literally died of thirst on the field, as well as of sun- 
stroke. Those who found water to drink perished 
of the poison which the natives had thrown into 
the tanks. But, in spite of everything, our troops 
were again triumphant, though their success was 
perhaps not so complete as on the previous day* 
There was no rout. The enemy retreated, but 
they, did not fly. After discharging a final shower 
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of grape-shot into our advancing columns, they 
limbered up their guns under cover of the smoke, 
and retreated in orderly and soldierly fashion. 
Exhausted by the cruel heat and the agonies of 
thirst which they suffered, our troops were unable 
to chase and cut down the retiring foe, who made 
good their retreat upon Delhi. 

When the Chestnuts were mustered after the 
action, Singleton was missing. The last that 
had been seen of him was by one of the men 
of his troop, whose sword-arm had been com- 
pletely severed by a tulwar-stroke, as he and 
the captain and another trooper were fighting 
desperately, hand to hand, with some half-dozen 
of the mutineers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry. The 
wounded man, unable to give further help to his 
officer and his comrade, had made his way back 
to the English camp. Major Tottenham himself, 
when he found that his friend was missing, had 
taken a few troopers and followed the enemy 
for a short distance on their retreat, in hopeis 
of finding Singleton and the missing soldier, 
Richard Cotton, or at any rate of discovering 
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their dead bodies. They had discovered Cotton 
lying in the jungle by the roadside with his left 
thigh shattered by a grape-shot, which had struck 
him as he and the captain were fighting at long 
odds with the rebel horsemen. The last thing 
that he had seen, as he and his horse rolled over 
in the dust, was a reinforcement of mutineers 
coming to the assistance of Captain Singleton's 
assailants. Then the bugles of the rebel infantry 
and the trumpets of the cavalry had sounded a 
retreat, and the captain seemed to have been 
swept along with the mutineers in their flight. 
Further pursuit had been impossible, and would 
have been useless. Major Tottenham could hold 
out no reasonable hope that his brother-officer 
was still alive. In fact it was better to hope 
that he was dead ; for a soldier's death in a fair 
fight was surely preferable to captivity in the 
hands of such ruthless miscreants as formed the 
garrison of Delhi, and carried on there a 
carnival of crime at which the world still 
shudders. 

Miss Vavasour agreed with the Admiral that 
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it would be useless, as well as cruel to Christie, 
to suppress Major Tottenham's letter. The 
horrible facts it revealed would be sure to reach 
her sooner or later. Tom's death would, of 
course, be reported in the published despatches, 
and his successor's promotion would appear in 
the GazettCy ^^ vice Singleton killed in action." 
Small sorrows may be toned down and softened; 
there is no way of mitigating a great grief 
like Christian Graham's. A skilful surgeon may 
anoint and bind a flesh-wound, until the pain 
becomes tolerable and almost easy ; but what 
ointment can assuage, or what probe can aggra- 
vate, the torture of a heart which the iron has 
entered and pierced } 

And so Major Tottenham's letter was read 
by Christie, as well as by her kind old friends. 
Not a word was spoken by either Miss Vavasour 
or the Admiral. The poor girl, who had lost more 
than the patriarch of Uz, was at any rate spared 
the torment of foolish comforters. 

For a few days Christie went about as if stunned 
by her grief; and when she gradually recovered 
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.frorh the first stupefying blow it was only to realist 

more clearly that the sun of her life had gone 

down in darkness, and that her youth and strength 

only intensified her misery. At times she was 

very rebellious, and thought hard things of Him 

who had smitten her. Courage and faith, and 

cheerfulness under affliction, are ndt natural gifts 

and graces ; they have to be toiled after, and 

fought for; and, even when attained after much 

tribulation, they have to be carefully watched over, 

or they flee away again like a vapour, leaving the 

citadel of our hearts open for the enemy to enter. 

Who can tell what cruel struggles the brave girl 

fought, in the silence and solitude of her chambei", 

with her own faithlessness ; and how many watches 

of the night she spent in combat with those 

cunning foes. Despair and Distrust, ever shifting 

and various in their attacks, and, therefore, ever 

dangerous } 

Now would they urge her to wild revolt, and 
take her fate out of God's hand into her own. 
Then they would whisper doubts whether a God 
who created suffering, and called on broken hearts 
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to praise and glorify Him, was indeed a God at alL 
They would fain soothe her to the sleep of death 
by asking : 

" What pleasure canst thou have to war with evil ? 
The gods are hard to reconcile." 

Or they would seek to lull her into a state of 
soulless apathy and dreamful ease, which should 
in time mellow into lymphatic content. And in 
these Armageddon conflicts her faith was some- 
times worsted, and her trustlessness triumphant. 
But only for a time. The angels who fought for 
her were mightier than those who fought against 
her. 

It was not in Miss Graham's nature to think 
only or chiefly of herself ; still less to advertise her 
feelings or her sufferings to the world. She did 
not even put on mourning for her lover. Their 
engagement had never been published, and an 
open display of her sorrow would have been 
altogether foreign to her character. A black neck- 
ribbon with her white dress, and a more than 
usual abstention from ornament, were the only 
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outward indications of her wretchedness. And 
there were few to mark or understand this slight 
change in her attire. She had always recognised 
the claims of duty, and endeavoured to satisfy 
them. Those claims were as binding, so her 
reason and her conscience told her, when her life 
was wrecked and her love widowed, as when all 
had gone well and merrily with her. What right 
had she to darken the home which her generous 
friend had made bright for her when she was 
homeless ? 

" I would much rather you would cry and take 
on, my pet," said Miss Vavasour, " than look after 
me and the poor people in the village, just as if 
nothing had happened. You are putting a harder 
strain on yourself than you can bear. It would be 
more natural, it would be better for you, if you 
were to give way for a time, and let me cosset and 
make much of you. Do take off your bonnet and 
lie down, and I will talk or read you to sleep, and 
you will wake up with a little colour in those 
naughty white cheeks, and " 

The little spinster began to cry herself. 
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Christie Graham smiled. It was not the 
bright smile of a joyous heart ; but it was not a 
sad, or a forced, or a woe-begone smile. It was 
brave and true as her honest soul. 

"It would not be more natural for me," she 
said. " Unless I had broken a limb or was down 
with a fever, I could not lie quiet or go to sleep in 
the broad daylight. It is my day, you know, for 
reading to Mrs. Chilcott ; and think how dis- 
appointed the poor old thing would be, if I did 
not turn up at the accustomed hour ! " 

In the same spirit she wrote, not to comfort 
but to soothe with fond caressing words, her dear 
old friends. Sir Samuel and Lady Singleton, in 
their far-off exile. This, perhaps, was the hardest 
task she set herself; and yet there was a strange 
pleasure in it too. It was sweet to have a right 
to bear an equal part in their sorrow, and she 
knew it would be very balm to Tom's mother 
to know that she was to have been, nay, that 
she was, her darling Christie's mother, too. 
And so not only to the world, but to Miss Vava- 
sour and to the kind old Admiral, our heroine 
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bore what the Americans in forcible but homely 
language call " a stiff upper lip." 

If in solitude and when the world was sleeping, 
she had ofttimes to renew her struggles with the 
stern minister of grief, and if she received cruel 
wounds in the conflict, she bore no signs of dis- 
comfiture when she gave her soft-hearted little 
hostess her good-morning kiss. Of the three 
terrible sisters whom De Quincey has shown to us 
in the phantasmagoric light of his weird poetic 
fancy sitting by the bedside of the wretched, the 
youngest was the most infrequent guest. She 
had visited Christian Graham during the first nights 
of her hopelessness, and had laid her hand for a 
moment on her heart ; a red right hand, 

"raging hot 
Like Cranmer's at the stake." 

But it was soon shaken off, and Mater Tene- 
braruiHy our Lady of Darkness, " the defter of God, 
the mother of lunacies, and the suggestress of 
suicides," passed noiselessly away into her native 
shadows, to return no more. Unlike her sisters 
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our Lady of Tears {Mater Lachryntaruni) and our 
Lady of Sighs {Mater Stcspirioriifii)^ the lips of the 
Madonna of Despair never moved with whisperings 
of persuasion or soft suggestions of sympathy. If 
men will not follow her at her first bidding, she 
makes no other, but leaves them to battle with 
their sorrow as they may. As she swept that 
night into the darkness which was her kingdom, 
the eyes of Tom Singleton's affianced bride gazed 
half-wistfully after the trail of her sable garments ; 
but the weakness of her faith became strong, and 
courage was given her to say, " I will not follow 
thee, nor be led by thee. The burden which my 
Father lays upon me He will give me strength to 
bear." 

Beatrice Lascelles longed to comfort her friend, 
and would have gone up to London as soon as 
the news of Christie's bereavement reached her ; 
but here again Miss Graham put in practice 
the doctrines which most of us are satisfied to 
possess. 

•" I know," she wrote, " that you will wish to 
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be with me, and I cannot tell you how precious 
your loving sympathy would be to me; but you 
must not leave Mrs. Menteith an hour before the 
time fixed upon between her and Mr. Armstrong 
for your coming home. It is evident that your 
aunt's affections have twined themselves very 
closely around you, and she is of an age when 
the wrench of parting from you will be cruelly 
felt. You have no right to shorten the pleasure 
she promises herself in your prolonged visit. 
I am young and strong and able to bear trouble ; 
and though I will not for a moment pretend 
that your absence is not a source of real regret 
to me — and sometimes, I am afraid, of unreason- 
able querulousness — I am better able to do with- 
out you than Mrs. Menteith can be. Besides, 
Miss Vavasour, who is, if possible, gentler and 
tenderer to me than ever, must not think that 
her loving sympathy does not suffice me. I 
know, dearest, that your heart goes out to meet 
mine in its great sorrow. That sorrow would be 
greater, not less, if, in your affectionate anxiety to 
come and comfort me, you left another person 
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sad or unhappy. Besides, I am not sure that 
the actual living presence with me of too much 
sympathy would be good for me. I know that 
I am expressing myself clumsily, but you will 
understand what I mean. I am only too ready 
to bemoan myself as it is. A sharp tonic is 
better for me just now, I fancy, than opiates or 
sedatives." - 

And having written ^ this letter, which some 
of my fair young readers may pronounce, perhaps, 
odiously cold-blooded and strong-minded, Christian 
Graham threw herself upon her knees, and lifted 
up her voice and wept aloud. She would have 
prayed, but no words of prayer would come to 
her. She strove to make her own the outpourings 
of pious afflicted souls of old; but her litanies 
were incoherent, and the thanksgivings she strove 
to stammer forth had little of the unction of 
heartfelt benediction and praise. Through her 
closed eyes she saw the young captain hurled 
from his horse on the marble pavement of the 
royal city, while swarthy monsters closed around 
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their victim, and the perspective became clouded 
with blood. And then, with a 

'' Blind cry of passion and of pain," 

she fell forward on her bed, and moaned, " I 
cannot pray, I can hardly believe, I cannot 
hope. Lord help me, and help his poor father 
and mother, and teach me to believe and 
trust ! " 

And though the poor girl could find "no 
language but a cry," I think that the dumb 
utterances of her soul were heard and answered. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TWO OLD WIVES. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone — 

Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. 

Burns. 

When Miss Lascelles had read Christie's letter, 
she handed it to her aunt. 

Mrs. Menteith had conceived a prejudice against 
her niece's friend. Beatrice had told her of Miss 
Graham's love for Singleton, and that the young 
soldier had not thought it honourable to bind 

I 2 
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her by an engagement, when his prospects were 
so uncertain. 

"Fiddle-de-dee! don't tell me," said the old 
lady, rhyming unwittingly in her wrath ; " it is my 
belief, nay, my certain conviction, if you will have 
it, that your sentimental Miss Graham is as worldly 
as the rest of them." 

" Oh, auntie, never was anybody in this 

world so absolutely and utterly unsentimental as 

.'..(■ 
Christie." 

" So I should suppose ; and so much the worse 
for her," said the illogical and inconsequent 
Scottish lady. ".She is hard and matter-of-fact 
enough, TU warrant ye. Why did she not marry 
her jo and gp put to the Indies with him, as many 
a better woman has done before her.^" 

" But, auntie, Mr. Singleton never asked her to 
marry him — at least not yet; on the contrary *' 

"Then he is as bad as she is, and I always said 
so. A pair of poor, cowardly, self-seeking world- 
lings that have as little trust in the Almighty as in 
their own cold shallow hearts ; who fear a wicked 
old woman more than their own consciences, and 
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wait for her death to see if there will be houses 
, and lands, and carriage - horses and diamonds 
enough for them to marry upon. My certie, and 
they are right ; they have not love enough to keep 
them warm without silks, and furs and velvets to 
hansel it. And nothing less would satisfy their 
greedy stomachs than the stalled ox, or content 
their pride but silver plate to eat it off." 

" Indeed, indeed, you were never more mistaken 
about two people in your life, than you are about 
Mr. Singleton and Christie Graham." 

"Like enougtf, like enough," the elder lady 
answered, "for I was fain to think at first that they 
were an honest lad and lassie, with warm hearts in 
their bodies, and that made no gods of their weams. 
They are like the lave o' ye. Maybe ye have a jo 
of your own, Bee, and are waiting till he is a lord 
chancellor, or a field-marshal, or an archbishop, 
before yell go to church with him ? Ah, honey," 
she continued in a gentler tone, " and so the old 
auntie has hit the blot with a random shot, has 
she ? And my little virgin lily has. become a pink 
carnation. Blush away, my doo ; it makes ye aill 
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the bonnier, though bonnier than most yell ever 
be, whether your cheeks are snow white or rosy 

red. But tell me all, my pet — ^tell me all. I might 
have known that it was for his own purposes, more 
than for my pleasure that Jamie sent ye here/' 

And then Beatrice knelt down in front of her 
aunt's arm-chair, and with her face hidden in the 
silk folds of the old lady's lap she poured out to 
the gentlest and most indulgent of all confessors, 
the story of her love and of the cross-currents that 
marred its course. The director gave her no 
penance and seemed to think no absolution called 
for. Nay, she declared herself upon the spot her 
niece's unscrupulous partisan and thorough-paced 
accomplice. This^ young couple at any rate were 
not to blame. The whole weight of the old lady's 
indignation fell upon her half-forgiven brother. 
"^A, monsieur mon fr^re, tu me le paieras^' she 
said to herself, as she forthwith began to concoct 
plans for that gentleman's discomfiture. 

But I am anticipating matters. I will only say 
here that at the cost of much eloquence and many 
loving bouderies between herself and her aunt, 
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Beatrice succeeded at last in half- convincing 
Mrs. Menteith that the young officer of the 
Chestnuts and the girl he loved were not alto- 
gether vile and worthless ; that there was some 
savour of salt in them yet. 

It was but a half-conversion, however, after 
all, which Christie Graham's zealous friend had 
effected. The young dragoon and his mistress 
were, at any rate, tainted with the heresy of 
mammon-worship, and the lady could never quite 
take to her heart any but the most orthodox 
believer in the all-sufficiency of love, and in the 

deceitful ensnaringness of a snug competency 

and equal marriage settlements. 

" This letter should convince you," said Beatrice, 

and her voice broke into sobs ; " this letter should 

show you what my poor Christie is, and how 

bravely she can act and suffer." 

Mrs. Menteith looked over her spectacles and 

wiped them when she had finished the perusal 

of the missive. 

" God love the poor bairnie and comfort her," 

she said; "but 'twere better she'd married him. 
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However, it was God's will, and may He forfend 
that I should have any but the best thoughts of 
her in her weary sorrow. She is a good lassie, 
Bee, my love, and a brave lassie, and I ask your 
pardon, honey, for miscalling her ; but she shall 
not have all the goodness and courage to herself. 
She shall see that an auld wife can lichtlie herself 
as well as a young maid. And with more reason. 
Bee, my doo. God help me with more reason. 
The old should be better to live their lane than 
younger folk. So we'll e'en pack up your duds, 
imd ye shall win back to your uncle, Bee, unless 
it would please you and her better that ye should 
go straight to your friend, who wants ye sorely ; 
though, for an auld wife's sake, she makes little 
phrase of it, God bless her ! " 

"But, auntie " 

" Hush, child. Let me settle it all while I'm 
brave and strong, and before the devil of self I 
wad fain cast out by the power of perfect love, of 
perfect love, my dear, creeps back into my wicked 
old heart. Go ye shall, what for no ? " and Mrs. 
Menteith's eyes, as she looked lovingly and wist- 
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fully into her niece's face, glistened like sapphires. 
" What for no ? She'll be wanting better comfort 
than the fule body she lives with can give her, 
ril be thinking." 

" Oh, you don't know Miss Vavasour, or you 
would never speak of her like that." 

"May be not, may be not, my dear. It is 
hard enough to know oneself without seeking to 
know one's fellow-creatures. If I am ready to 
part with my Jessie's motherless bairn, though 
the sundering bring to me well-nigh the bitterness 
of death, it is all that God or man can ask of me. 
I cannot be fleeshing and beflumming an old 
maid who is neither syb nor friend to me, and 
who should have been a mother of weans long 
ere this, instead of a flighty painted fliskmahoy." 

The sacrifice which Mrs. Menteith was bent 
on making, and against which all protests on her 
niece's part were promptly and almost sternly 
silenced, was greater than those would comprehend 
who knew not the strength of her affections, or 
the depth of her clannishness. But she would 
make it in her own way. 
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Her crony, Mrs. Melville, would have dissuaded 
her from what she considered an unnecessary and 
quixotic piece of self-denial. 

"And what for no ? ** asked the lady, of Taggart's 
Brae. 

"Because neither your niece nor her friend 
will be the better or happier or have lighter hearts 
because ye gang nigh to break the strings of your 
own." 

"Grizzie Melville," replied the other, "am I so 
blind, think ye, that I cannot see my duty, or so 
weak that I will not follow it t " 

" Ay, Bab Somerville, but what is your duty ? " 

" And Pilate asked ' What is truth ? ' " retorted 
Mr. Armstrong's sister. "Are you so like a 
heathen Roman, or am I, that we need be 
spiering o' others a question that our hearts and 
consciences should answer us better than all the 
world, if we will but keep our lugs open and list 
to them ? " 

"Aweel, aweel, Bab," said her visitor, "gang 
your ain gait ye will, so I would be wise to keep 
my breath to cool my parritch. But if the truth is 
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so simple to ken by all the warld, ane manse and 
ane kirk wad serve the turn of the haiU parish, and 
Mr. Rubrick, Geordie Todd, and Father Herries 
might draw lots which two should pay tithes to the 
third, and have their sins cast up to them by the 
minister that each one of them calls or miscalls a 
schismatic." 

"There^s one o' them has crept into the fold 
over the wall, and maybe two," said the Episco- 
palian lady ; " but that^s neither here nor there ; 
Mr. Rubrick and Father Herries are ordained 
priests, ony gait, while the other " 

'^Is my minister, Bab Somerville; and the 
Word he preaches wants neither prelate nor pope 
to sort it to my liking. But ye see," she added, 
smiling at her own warmth, " that a couple of auld 
wives like us have two truths between them, if 
not three" (this was a friendly hit at the other 
lady*s supposed tenderness for Rome), " and 
why may there not be two duties to chuse from, 
too ? " 

" It can be no duty of mine to keep the lassie 
here for my own selfish gratification when there's 
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those elsewhere whose need for her is far sorer 
than mine." 

" It is your duty to be a mother to your niece 
who has none ; and it is her duty to be a daughter 
to you." 

" And is she not to me a bairn, and am I not to 
her a mother ? Woman, do ye think it costs me 
nothing to gainsay your words when every one of 
them is echoed by my own heart } " 

And the good lady was no longer able to 
restrain her tears. Her old friend comforted her, 
soothed her, even agreed with her. There was 
ordinarily but little of outward demonstration in 
the love these two women bore each other. We 
have seen that their speech to one another was not 
always soft and pleasant ; but their friendship was 
true and strong as steel, and had been tried and 
proven as steel through many trials, and during the 
best part of their two lives. We male cynics are 
too apt to claim a monopoly of the virtue of friend- 
ship: David and Jonathan were very pleasant in 
their lives, but they did not cleave closer to each 
other than Ruth and Naomi. Celia and Rosalind 
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were not less loyal and less staunch to each other, 
and less incapable of mean jealousy than Hamlet 
and Horatio. 

" See now, Grizzle Melville," said her gossip, as 
she wiped the tears from her eyes, which, in spite 
of her years and troubles, were still, like Swiffs, 
^' blue as heaven," " see now. Grizzle, are not your 
words the now a confirmation of what I was 
saying ? Is it not God's law and nature's that the 
old should live with the old, and the young consort 
with the young ? The comfort, my true friend, 
that ye speak to me and the help ye give me, is it 
not for Beatrice to speak and give to that poor 
bairn in London ? " 

" ni not gainsay ye more, Bab ; but out on that 
weary mutiny say I, which, not content to break 
the hearts of them who have sons and daughters 
at the mercy of those miserable sepoys, must e'en 
come to dark the lives of us who have neither 
chick nor child ! " 

The words of the Doctor's wife hit the blot 
they aimed at. 

" Shame on me ! " said Mrs. Menteith rising 
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from her chair and walking to the chimney-piece, 
"shame on me, wicked woman that I am, to be 
greeting here like a silly child for a cut finger 
when bodies and souls out there are being 
sundered by cruel death. God forgive me, there 
was I pluming myself on doing a fine action, and 
chuckling over my own unselfishness, when I had 
not a thought to give to them a thousand times 
better than I who are waiting for death while 
their babes and husbandis are slaughtered before 
their eyes." 

In her sympathy with the misery of her 
countrymen and countrywomen in India, the 
generous-hearted Scottish lady forgot her own 
lesser trouble. She even found comfort and 
happiness in the fact that she was sending her 
niece to soothe one of the mourners whom 
the infernal outbreak in the East had made 
desolate. 

Two days afterwards she saw Beatrice into 
the train with a smiling face. Writer Hepburn, 
who was going to London on business, and to 
whose care Mrs, Menteith consigned her niece, 
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thought the old lady looking in better health and 
spirits than usual, and he imparted his opinion 
to his young charge. 

"Ifs like enough," Mrs. Menteith said to 
the doctor's wife, whom she called to see on her 
way home, "it's like enough that 111 be sorry 
for what I have done, and wishing it undone. 
Cast it up to me, Grizzie, if I do, cast it up to 
me without scruple, for there's few things I hate 
more than a backslider." 

"Indeed, then its not me, Bab, that will 
reproach you or preach to you," rejoined the 
other. "Whiles when I do a good deed myself 
that the natural man would have left unwrought — 
and it's gey seldom — Fm sair apt to be misguided 
enough to wish I had been a little less virtuous." 



CHAPTER VIII, 

> 

MRS. MENTEITH WRITES A LETTER. 
J'esp^re qui je m'explique. 

M. LE COMTE DE SARTIGES. 

One day, in the interval between the publication 
of the fatal telegram in The Times newspaper 
and the receipt by Admiral Haviland of Major 
Tottenham's letter, Frederick Graham received 
from Mrs. Scudamore the following communi- 
cation : 

"Dear Mr. Graham, 

"Excuse me if I do not write to you as 
formally as I perhaps ought to do in addressing 
a stranger. But d'abord I cannot consider as 
altogether a stranger so intimate a friend of my 
good friend Horace Eden. And then your plays 
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have made me fefel that I more than half know you 
already. That this feeling may not continue to 'be 
partly illusory, I shall be so very glad if you will 
give me the pleasure of your company at dinner 
on Saturday next at a quarter to eight. You 
must allow me then to tell you by word of mouth 
how very greatly I admire your plays ; but there 
is one of them which I think superior to the 
others, not only in its plot but in a certain noble- 
ness of sentiment and language and gay bright- 
ness of style. Excuse me if I hazard a guess 
that when the other comedies were written, you 
had or thought you had, some reason for looking 

gloomily on the world, and thinking hardly of 
your fellow-creatures; whereas, in *A Countess 
Unawares,' you seem to have recovered your 
natural bright hopeful spirits, and given full 
play to the geniality of your disposition. 

" It is very impertinent of me to write to you 
in this style, but Mr. Eden will tell you that I have 
the pretension to * know myself,' as they say over 
the water in theatrical matters, and that my 
friends bear with my free speaking on such 
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points. May I hope for forgiveness for the im- 
patience I am showing to class Mr. Graham in 
that category ? 

^' Believe me, very truly yours, 

"Ursula Scudamore. 

" Sherwood's Gate, Richmond." 

" What the devil does the woman mean ? " 
said the recipient of this letter, as he tore a strip 
from It to light his pipe ; " she must be mad. A 
good many more of poor Horace's swans, I fancy, 
hiss upon a common than float upon a lake ; and 
this gushing widow must be one of them. What 
does she mean by her * Countess Unawares } ' There 
is no countess in any one of my comedies. 
There's a princess in 'The Bellringer of Orvieto,' 
but her highness is quite well aware of her rank 
and grandeur. I cannot even guess which play 
the woman means. I should say 'The Doctor 
of Music ' was perhaps the best of them, though 
I am by no means sure of that ; there are touches 
in * The Bellringer * and in ' Socrates and Aspasia,' 
too for that matter which ought What can she 
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mean? I can^t tell, and I am in joo mood for 
guessing conundrums. She has probably jumbled 
up one of my plays in her silly head with a play 
or a story by somebody else. The matter will 
right itself, I suppose, on Saturday. Why,- that 
is the very day that Beatrice is to go to Udney 
Lodge ; and, even if she was not coming up from 
Scotland, I should be running down, on that day 
to see poor Christie.'* 

So he sat down and civilly declined Mrs. 
Scudamore's invitation on the plea of a previous 
engagement, adding that he should take as early 
an opportunity as he could of paying his respects 
to his kind critic. Certain family circumstances, 
however, compelled him to forego this pleasure 
longer than he could wish. ... 

But his correspondent was pertinacious. Grahan;i 
received from her, within the next four-and-twenty 
hours, another letter, urging him to name a day, 
as soon as he could with convenience do so, for 
dining at Sherwood's Gate, but, at the same time, 
cautioning him on no account to think it necessary 
to pay her a formal visit until he could do so 
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without neglecting more important and necessary 
duties. This letter concluded with a postscript : 

*' I see from your letter that all the plays are 
not in your handwriting. My favourite among 
them does not do much credit to your amanuensis. 
It IS written on wickedly thin paper, and the ink 
is as pale as milk. Now managers will not read 
manuscript at all if they can help it, and I doubt 
whether even Mr. Fosbrooke, of the Emporium, 
though the good creature would do almost any- 
thing for me, would be induced to read it in its 
present shape. And I am sure that I could not 
read it at sight to him, which is what I want 
to coax him to let me do, for I have a knack 
at that sort of thing, and can contrive to bring 
out the points which managers, if left to them- 
selves, are apt to overlook. Will you forgive me 
then if, in order to save you trouble, I get it 
printed here privately by the man who does all 
my programmes and things for me.? Of course he 
shall only strike off a dozen copies or so, one of 
which, with your permission, I should like to send 
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or to read to Mr. Fosbrooke. The others shall 
be forwarded to yourself. Do not take the trouble 
to answer this letter unless for any reason you 
object to my printing scheme. If you approve, 
your silence will signify consent" 

" That's a comfort at any rate," said Graham. 
"While poor Christie is in the first burst of all 
this sorrow I am in no humour for making new 
acquaintances, or kotooing to silly women, whose 
influence with the managers is probably on a par 
with my own. So let her print away to her heart's 
content. There will be plenty of time to see what 
comes of it when things have quieted down a 
little at Udney Lodge." 

Mr. Frederick Graham's motives for declining the 
widow's invitation were doubtless as single-minded 
as he thought them, to be, but it is not the less 
unfortunate that his neglect to answer that lady's 
letter led to consequences disgraceful as well as 
disastrous. When the time comes for narrating 
them, I shall do so, I hope, with the severe im- 
partiality of an honest historian ; but, like other 
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and better men, I shirk and postpone an un- 
pleasant duty as long as I can. And besides, 
there are other matters which, even in the order 
of time, It behoves me to impart to my 
readers before I come to the catastrophe of 
my story. 

It may naturally be supposed that obstacles 
would have been thrown in the way of Miss 
Lascelles proceeding on an indefinite visit to 
Udney Lodge, within a diay or two of her 
arrival in Queen Anne Square. Mr. Armstrong 
could not but know that his niece would be 
exposed there to a renewal of Frederick Graham's 
attentions, and the publisher could not, of course, 
ask Miss Vavasour to close her door to Christie's 
brother. It would be still more out of the 
question to make any appeal on the subject to 
Mr. Graham himself. After you have kicked a 
man out of your house, and called him unseemly 
names, you can hardly ask him to give you his 
parole to postpone his wishes to yours in matters 
whereon you may have a divergence of opinion. 
The man was hard, unsympathetic, and worldly- 
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minded ; he measured everything by thfe stand^cl 
of success ; he hated a poor or an unfortunate 
man as instinctively as some persons loathe a, 
spider. He could not he}p himself. Like the 
poor gentleman in the railway accident, whose 
nose a good-natured official sought to straighten, 
he was " born so." Cdtait phis fort qtie lui. But 
he was not a brute or a savage; he rather liked 
his sister after she became prosperous, and for 
his niece he entertained a real regard, and even 
what he considered a warm affection. 

Servant-maids in second-rate London and 
seaside lodgings solemnly declare " It have a-biled, 
sir," when you look suspiciously at the undemon- 
strative urn or kettle which they bring in with 
your morning newspaper and dry toast It is 
difficult to disprove that preterite. In the same 
manner, that Mr. Armstrong's affections might 
'' Juive a-biled" at some indefinite period of his 
life, I am not in a position to deny. His likings 
at this time of his life, however, were far more 
tepid than his antipathies ;. which, on proper 
provocation, would steam and hiss violently. 
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enough. Still he did like his niece better than 
he liked anyone else, and he had no desire to 
appear cruel and unfeeling to Miss Graham, 
whom he admired and respected as much as it 
was in his nature to respect a person who had 
retained for her own use only fifty pounds a 
year. He would, even, rather not displease Miss 
Vavasour. It was never wise to make an enemy 
or to provoke any person's bad word unnecessarily. 
The better the opinion entertained of him gene- 
rally, the less liable was he to severe censure 
when he thought it advisable to take a step of which 
his acquaintance might not approve. He liked 
people to say, "Mr. Armstrong is anything but 
an unkind or an unjust man. He is not senti- 
mental or a humanitarian, it is true ; but he is 
a good-natured honourable man of the world, 

« 

and it is only fair to presume that he has some 
very good motive for his present conduct, 
though its excellence may not be apparent 
to us!" 

A letter, too, which reached him from Scot- 
and, the day after his niece's return to Queen 
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Anne Square, had some share in the publisher's 
apparent amiability. 

" Dear Brother " (Mrs. Menteith wrote), 

" Beatrice is an angel, and I hope that you 
appreciate her; but if you do, you will not make her 
unhappy. I have forgiven your past wrongs, and 
I am not about to retract that forgiveness now. 
At my age one feels one's own need of pardon 
too keenly to be vindictive. And yet you kept 
from me for many long years a happiness which 
I should never even now have lived to enjoy, I 
jalouse, unless you had seen a way to serving 
your own ends by bringing Jessicas daughter to 
gladden my old heart, which has been hungering 
for a sight of her these eighteen years or more. 
The joy the child has brought to me is so great, 
however, that I will try to forget that it was 
to mar her happiness and not to make mine, 
that you let her visit me. It has cost me more 
now to part with her than you could understand 
if I tried to tell you. I know as well as you do 
that you will not care itbout that. But though 
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I am willing to let bygones be bygones, so far 
as God gives me grace to do so, I warn you 
that it must no longer be peace between us if 
you peisist in thwarting the Lord's will and 
nature's. The dear bairn is very leal to you 
and true — ^truer than your own conscience will 
let you believe you deserve. Even to me she 
said nothing of her engagement to young Graham 
or of your breaking your word to that gentleman, 
till I guessed there was something wrong with 
her, and pressed her to tell her troubles to me. 
James Armstrong, it is a hard word to say, but 
you must hear it : I am fairly ashamed of you. 
Though you have turned trader and think a 
hantle more of the world's gear than is good 
for your soul, you cannot empty your veins of 
the gentle blood you were born with, or forget 
that your forbears and mine have ever counted 
it* an impossible thing that one of our name 
should forswear himself or speak false words 
even to an enemy. That for greed of gold you 
became a. foe to a man you once called * friend' 
makes; yoiu* act all the sorrier in my eyes. If 
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the blot of ink which has fallen here makest 
die word look like sordider (* sorrier ' is the word 
I writ), it will do you no harm to read it that 
way ; and if it please you to call * prudence * what 
I call by a name I should be loath to apply to 
any action of my father's son, the thing itself 
will be as ugly in my eyes, and in those of all 
honest folks, as if you had not christened it by 
the name of the rubbishiest virtue you could get 
to stand its godfather. 

"This must not be, Jamie, this must not be* 
For our father's sake and our mother's, and 
for poor Jessie's sake that's with them^ — I will 
not say for my sake, for maybe I am angering 
you too much with my plain speaking to enforce 
that plea — but for their sake, and for the good 
of your own soul, you must redeem the word 
you pledged. A plighted word is a plighted 
word, brother. King David tells us that the 
man who would dwell in the holy tabernacle 
is he who sweareth to his neighbour and dis- 
appointeth him not, though it be to his own 
hindrance. And it would be a sore blot on 
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an honest name if one of our race was 
to be barred out of the Lord's house for 
leasing. But I am not going to trust to the 
son of Jesse or to my own weak words " — 
["Hang it all," said the publisher, "feebleness is 
hardly the fault I should find with Barbara's 
phraseology."] — " to bring your mind to the right. 
I have arguments that will have more weight with 
you, I am afraid, than all the sayings of all the 
wise men in the Bible or out of it. But they are 
over-long for a letter, and I would fain speak them 
to you by word of mouth. And that reminds me 
that I want a plenishment of new teeth which they 
tell me are better gotten in London than in 
Edinburgh. So as Archie Hepburn the writer will 
be in your town for another month or so to watch 
a case which has gone up from the Court of Session 
to the Lords of Parliament — ^you'll mind his father 
Rab Hepburn of Ross Crowdie, — well, Archie's 
nephew is the laird now — and as I maybe wanting 
counsel of him, and maybe some writings too, if 
things go doucely— I purpose, God willing to set 
put for England three weeks from to-day. If you 
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would rather be at charges for my bed and board 
for a calendar month than let me go to an inn, you 
have but to speak, and I am ready to be your 
guest. But oh, Jamie, whatever you do, speak the 
truth ; for you know that of old I ever loved a true 
No better than a false Yes. 

" I have no maid to give herself airs and to set 
your fine flunkies by the ears. When I was poor 
I learned to find for myself, and when the Lord 
increased my store. He preserved me from the folly 
of giving myself a tyrant in the guise of a tiring- 
woman. 

" Your loving sister, if you will be true to your 
plighted word, 

"Barbara Menteith. 
" Taggart's Brae." 

Mrs. Menteith's communication was vague, but 
it was not altogether unsatisfactory. Hints as to 
the possible requirement of Writer Hepburn's 
services pointed to a distinct something, and that 
something was doubtless to benefit their niece. 
But then, again, the something to be effected was 
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'evidently to be conditional on something else. 
The objection to Beatrice marrying Mr. Graham 
was not that the girl had no dower, but that her 
lover was a pauper. It is true that her actual 
fortune was not greater than the young man's. 
But the publisher certainly intended, and he made 
no secret of his intentions, to make Miss Lascelles 
-his heir if she married according to his wishes — ^that 
is to say, if she married a man her equal or superior 
in rank, position, and fortune. Say that he was 
prepared to give her ten thousand pounds on her 
wedding-,day, and to leave her another ten or fifteen 
thousand when he died, he would require her 
husband to have a capital at least equal to the 
aggregate of those two sums, or a secure pro- 
fessional income of from three to four thousand a 
year. 

An eminent barrister with a seat in Parliament, 
and the reasonable certainty of a puisne judgeship, 
was the kind of nephew he would have preferred. 
Prosperous lawyers were the guests whom the 
wealthy publisher loved to assemble around his 
polished dark mahogany table. He liked them 
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better than literary men, whom he entertained 
sparsely, and chiefly at his club. The spider dmes 
off flies : he does not ask them to dinner. 

If Mrs. Menteith's inheritance, or even a con- 
siderable portion of it — for he knew his sister too 
well to believe that she would altogether overlook 
the claims of her husband's family — were also to 
accrue to Beatrice, the less reason would there be 
to allow her to throw herself away on a twopenny- 
halfpenny adventurer like Frederick Graham. 

**I suppose," mused Mr. Armstrong, "that Bab 
will propose something of this kind: *Give your 
consent to Bee marrying this young fellow, I will 
double her dowry.* But what should I gain by 
that } Her letter must be answered, however, 
that is quite clear." So he wrote : 

^'Dear Bab, 

" I shall be very pleased to welcome you here 
on the day you mention. Perhaps when we have 
met and talked over matters — which, as you say, 
can scarcely be satisfactorily discussed in a letter — 
you may come to the conclusion that your brother 
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does not quite deserve all the hard things you say 
of him. Let us wait and see. 

" Ever yours, 

"James Armstrong. 

"P.S. — ^Beatrice goes to her friend Miss Graham 
—for a few days, perhaps a week, on Saturday." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MR. ARMSTRONG IN LYON*S INN. 

What colour for my visitation shall I 

Hold up before him ? Winter's Tale. 

"So far so good," said the publisher to himself; 
** but how about young Graham ? " 

Mrs. Menteith's brother was a man who 
thought crearly and acted promptly. Canny and 
cautious as the wariest of his countrymen when he 
thought stratagem and wiliness advisable, he was 
never averse to a bold line of action when frank- 
ness and audacity seemed more likely to serve his 
turn than cunning and diplomacy. He could be 
as subtle as Machiavel, or as daring as Swedish 
Charles. I think that he even preferred the r61e of 

VOL. II. L 
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combatant to that of intriguer, perhaps because he 
seldomer played it, and it had the zest of rarity. 
The present occasion he considered one for taking 
the bull by the horns ; so almost as soon as he 
had despatched his breakfast and his letter to 
Taggart*s Brae, he sallied forth in the direction of 
Paternoster Row. He dismissed his cab near St. 
Clement's Church, and made his way on foot to 
Lyon's Inn. He had learned from Horace Eden, 
who was an occasional guest in Queen Anne 
Square, that Graham had migrated to that shady 
seclusion. 

As luck would have it, he arrived at the door 
of that young gentleman's apartments on the 
hird-floor just as the laundress was carrying out 
of it 'the remains of Frederick's breakfast 

" May I come in .?" he asked, taking up such 
a position that the door could not be shut in 
his face without knocking him down. 

My attempted portrait of the younger Graham 
has been but a poor daub if those persons who 
have done me the honour to visit my studio have 
not realised that the original was a man of con- 
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siderable, perhaps of unusual, presence of mindrr^ 
a man little likely to be taken aback by ^n 
unforeseen occurrence, or to be staggered by an 
unwelcome encounter. Yet I should not like to 
say that his pulse at this moment beat quite as 
evenly as usual, or that his cheek remained un- 
flushed. In a moment, however, he became very 
pale, as he asked, with a voice which he inwardly 
cursed for trembling : 

" Good God ! what is it ? Is Beatrice ill ? Is 
she " 

Mr. Armstrong took advantage of the younger 
one's confusion to enter the room and seat himself 
in a vacant arm-chair. 

"My niece. Miss Lascelles, is perfectly well, 
I thank you ; but you are correct in supposing 
that it is about her I have come to speak. Shall 
we be undisturbed t ** 

Graham, who saw his worst apprehensions re- 
moved, kicked the door to, and waited for his 
visitor to resume the strangely begun conversa- 
tion. 

"The fact is, Mr. Graham — confound it all, I 

L 2 
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may as well call you Graham as I used to do, 
if you don't object " 

" Can he be coming round after all ? " Graham 
thought, and his heart began to beat wildly with 
a delicious hope. " Have I inherited a legacy 
without knowing it, or has he come to his senses 
about publishing my novel ? " He said nothing, 
however ; he only bent his head as a silent sanction 
to the old familiarity of address. 

"You and I, Graham, are men of the world, 
and are not going to look black at each other, 
or want to cut one another's throats, because hard 
words passed between us when our interests 
clashed, or when one of us thought it his duty 
to oppose the wishes of the other." 

"Better and better," thought Fred, already 
making merry in his heart over the fancied re- 
moval of all the obstacles that obstructed the 
free current of his love. 

"Things remain as they were between us on 
that one subject," continued Mr. Armstrong. " It 
is good that there should be no misunderstanding 
on this point. I am no more prepared now than I 
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was when we last met to give my niece's hand to 
a man who is not able to maintain her, and who 
even declines to work in the profession which 
he voluntarily chose and adopted." 

This was too much. Graham sprang from his 
seat. 

" Then in God's name, sir," he cried, " why do 
you come here ? If it is to repeat your former 
insults, you would have shown better feeling and 
higher courage in speaking where you are not 
protected by your character of guest, though an 
unbidden one. I cannot imagine that you can 
have anything to say to me which it behoves me 
to listen to ; but if you have, I should certainly 
prefer your saying it elsewhere." 

**Mr. Graham," rejoined the publisher, not 
without dignity, " I speak to you as to a gentle- 
man. Will you endeavour to consider me one 
until I say or do anything to forfeit the character ?'* 

"Excuse me, Mr. Armstrong," returned Fred, 
whose rage was now at white-heat, and the sneer 
on whose lip as he spoke was not pleasant to look 
upon — " excuse me if I consider that a person who 
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has deliberately broken his word and retracted a 
voluntary promise, has already abdicated his claim 
to the title you arrogate to yourself." 

''Bab's words over again/' thought Mr. 
Graham's visitor. But he said aloud : 

" We will waive that question, if you please, for 
the present. The point now is not whether I 
come up to your standard of a man of honour, 
but whether you are one yourself, and can be 
trusted to behave like one under certain con- 
tingencies which you will be good enough to 
allow me to lay before you without further in- 
terruption.'' 

Frederick Ciraham's curiosity to learn the 
motive of the publisher's lU-timed visit overcame,, 
for the moment, his feelings of anger and annoy- 
ance, or at any 'rate it kept them in abeyance. 
He was probably impressed, too, in spite of him- 
self, by the publisher's calm and even dignified 
demeanour. He bit his lips and was silent, but he 
remained standing. 

"If you persist in standing up in your own 
room," said Mr. Armstrong dryly, preparing to 
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rise, " I suppose that I am in politeness bound to 
do the same." 

"I do not think that our attitudes can be a 
matter of importance," sneered the other. "As 
you have thought fit to come here uninvited and 
with little right to expect a welcome, pray make 
yourself as comfortable as you like until you have 
said what you came to say. It cannot be necessary 
that we should exchange compliments or bandy 
civilities." 

"We are neither of \is likely to err in that 
respect," retorted the other, to whom it was "nuts," 
as school-boys say, to perceive his self-possessed 
antagonist gradually losing his temper ; " but I am 
not so young as I was, and after mounting all these 
stairs, I own that I find it refreshing to sit down, if 
you will allow me to do so." 

" Good God, sir, what do I care whether you sit 
do\vn or stand on your head i* — The old rogue," he 
thought, "is talking all this d— d nonsense in 
order to gain time, and prepare what he is to say 
next ; " and he threw himself impatiently into the 
chair which stood opposite to his visitor. 
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" Miss Lascelles has returned from Scotland." 

Fredericlc Graham strove to look unmoved 
by this information. He did not change colour ; 
and if he showed any other sign* of confusion, 
it was apparently not noticed by his guest, whose 
eyes were ostentatiously fixed on a picture in 
another part of the room. 

"My sister — women are amiable impulsive 
creatures — ^has chosen to think that my niece 
ought to be with Miss Graham, who, I regret to 
hear, has received distressing intelligence from 
India." 

"My sister's name, Mr. Armstrong, may, I 
think, be as well left out of our conversation." 

" Hang it, man, I must speak of her," said 
the publisher. "If it were not for her, do you 
suppose that I would have darkened your doors, 
or mounted three flights of stairs to be treated 
with incivility when I got to the top of them ? " 

"Pray go on then, sir. The sooner this 
interview is over, the better. I will be careful, 
therefore, not to interrupt you again." 

And he crossed his legs and embraced them, 
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while he assumed ^ look of enforced patience 
and exaggerated resignation. 

"It would be very easy for me to send my 
niece back to Scotland, or to forbid her visit to 
Miss Vavasour; but as I have a sincere regard 
for Miss Graham— — " 

That lady's brother uncrossed his legs, and 
looked as if he were about to rise ' in wrath to 
protest against this second mention of her name 
by the man whom he regarded as his deadly 
enemy ; but with a smile at his own irritability, 
he resumed his attitude of patient suffering. 

"And as I have, without setting up to be 
a man of fine feelings, the ordinary sympathies 
of a human being, I have not thought fit to put 
any obstacle in the way of the young ladies 
seeing as much of each other as is good for 
them. Miss Lascelles, therefore, has my per- 
mission to go to Udney Lodge to-morrow or 
next day for a visit of uncertain duration, perhaps 
for a week or so." 

The publisher paused ; his host remaihed 
silent. 
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"Well, sir?" asked the elder, who appeared 
disconcerted that the other said nothing to help 
him out of his difficulty. 

"Well, sir?" echoed Graham. 

"What have you got to say?" resumed Mr. 
Armstrong. "What does it seem to you that it 
behoves you to say under the circumstances ? " 

"I feel no impulse to make any remark to 
you on the subject, Mr. Armstrong. Do you 
wish me to ' express an opinion that you are 
performing an act of unwonted magnanimity in 
doing what no ordinary hum^n being — to use 
your own expression •— could decently leave 
undone ? " 

"No, Mr. Graham; but I do expect you to 
express an opinion as to the line of conduct 
which you think you ought to adopt under the 
circumstances, and a promise that you will not 
swerve from it." 

"I quite fail to see your meaning. Will you 
kindly bear with my obtuseness, and endeavour 
to 'make it clear to me ? " 

" Confound the coxcomb," thought the .other. 
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'* I should like to seize him by the neck, and shake 
some of his insolence out of him. — Do you not 
think then," he said aloud, " since you force me to 
speak plainly, that you are bound as a man of 
honour to discontinue your visits to Udney Lodge 
while Miss Lascelles is staying there ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" You do not ? " 

"I cannot answer you more plainly, Mn 
Armstrong, than I have done already." 

" I can prevent my niece going there." 

" No doubt." 

" And the blame of my refusal would rest upon 
you. Are you prepared, for your own selfish 
enjoyment, to cause this disappointment to your 
sister and to her friend 1 '* 

The publisher held the best hand of trumps. 
He had thrown down his ace-card. He felt him- 
self getting into a good humour. He even 
smiled. 

" You see that I am master of the situation." 

" I see," began the other. 

*' Now look here, Graham," said the publisher. 
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interrupting him, " don't speak till I have done, or . 
you may make me lose my temper. You have 
answered me exactly as I thought you would 
answer me; with a great deal of consideration 
for yourself, and devilish little for anyone else. 
The case rests in my hands. * Well, for the sake of 
others, not in the least degree for yours, whom I 
am not called upon to please in the matter, I will 
not take advantage of the situation. I will agree 
to a compromise, give me your word of honour — 
you are idle, and shiftless, and extravagant, but 
I have had no reason to doubt that you are a 

gentleman " 

" Mr. Armstrong's certificate to that effect will 

be invaluable to me." 

" Oh, d — n your sneers, sir, they are thrown 
away upon me. Give me your word of honour not 
to go to Udney Lodge more than twice a week 
while my niece is there, and never to say one word 
to induce her to renew the ridiculous engagement 
which I tell you again is distinctly at an end, 
and Miss Lascelles shall go to Udney Lodge to- 
morrow.*' 
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" I give it/' answered Graham. 

The two men knew each other; their mutual 
dislike was not unmingled with respect. Neither 
of them condescended to cajole the other. Neither 
was inclined to waste words in needless discussion, 
and each of them felt that there was some credit 
in gaining an advantage over the other. When, 
as in the present case, the contest resulted in a 
drawn game, each antagonist felt that he had 
not badly acquitted himself, and each felt com- 
placent and almost content 

In the pleasant excitement of a half-gained 
victory, Mr. Armstrong, instead of rising to take 
his leave, as soon as Graham had acceded to 
terms which might be considered moderate and 
conciliatory, assumed an air of almost friendly 
interest as he said : 

" And now may I ask what are your occupa- 
tions, and if you have definitely abandoned all 
intention of following your legitimate profession } ** 

" If you mean the law," answered Graham, 
who was also half- disposed to a temporary truce 
with his enemy, "I have certainly no intention 
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whatever of practising it. I have no kind of 
taste or liking for it, and no man can possibly 
succeed in a calling the nature and duties of 
which are positively repugnant to him." 

"That is all confounded nonsense," said Mr. 
Armstrong, with pleasant frankness of speech. 
" Men who tell you that the bent of their genius 
lies in one direction and cannot be inclined to 
another are generally d — d fools. Depend upon 
it that a man who has made himself a good admiral 
would have been an equally good bishop if he had 
taken orders, and that if the Lord Chancellor had 
walked the hospitals his fee-book would have 
balanced Brighfs or Brodie's. The greatest lawyer 
and orator of our day never quite got over his 
longing to be a soldier ; and yet he would have sat 
on the woolsack and perhaps been Prime Minister 
of England into the bargain, if his health had not 
broken down just as the prize was within his grasp." 

"If that man had followed the bent of his 
genius," Graham said, " his health would probably 
not have given way, and he might have lived to 
command an army." 
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" He might, of course. But is your genius for 
letters so manifest, above all, is it so recognised, 
that you have no doubt of your own wisdom in 
abandoning a profession in which you had at any 
rate a fair chance of success, if not of distinction?" 

Graham winced. 

" I am heavily handicapped," he said; "poverty 
is no recommendation to persons of your profes- 
sion." 

" Nor should it be ; but neither is wealth." 

"If I had been a rich man you would have 
given me a chance — at any rate a hearing." 

"Your poverty had nothing to do with my 
refusal to read your books." 

Graham shrugged his shoulders and raised his 
eyebrows. 

" I see your gestures, and I know their mean- 
* 
ing. You are thinking to yourself, * If old Arm- 
strong would say that, he would say anything.* " 

The younger man smiled affirmatively. 

"You are wrong then, altogether wrong. If 
you had been simply a poor man with a certain 
amount of undisciplined talent " 
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"I like the phrase/' interrupted Graham ; "it 
sounds very wise ; but I do not know that I quite 
understand it What is undisciplined talent ? " 

"I am no phrasemonger, and if my woMs doni: 
please you, I cannot help it or stop to pick others. 
I say if you had simply been a poor man with a 
knack of pretty writing and saying smart things, I 
should not have minded a little superficiality and 
shallowness. My reader or myself would have 
given you. a fair hearing, and you would have 
been judged honestly on your merits. But when 
your poverty was revealed to me, you were the 
accepted suitor of my ward, whom you had won 
under the pretence " 

" Mr. Armstrong ! " 

"Well, well, under a misapprehension then, that 
you were a man of property, or heir to a man of 
property, which is much the same thing. Well, I 
broke off relations with you, not because you were 
poor, but because when you gave yourself out to be 
a man of substance you had obtained from me a 
promise to which you sought to bind me under 
your altered circumstances. Now my plain and 
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manifest duty as my niece's guardian was to retract 
the sanction which I had, of coufse, only given on 
the implied condition that you were able" to 
maintaih her properly and to make a becoming 
provision for her." 

"And what about the trash which was 
only good enough for the trunk-maker or the 
butterman?" 

"Well," answered the publisher, taken aback 
for a moment, "that was certainly not a polite 
speech of mine ; but as you refused to give up 
the pretensions — ^which, as a man 'of honour, yoi^ 
were, in my opinion, bound to withdraw — it was 
necessary to make you clearly understand that 
any further intercourse between us, friendly or 
professional, was out of the question." 

" Oh, I see." The sneer with which these 
words weire spoken nettled Graham's visitor. 

"Well, come now," he said, "answer me this: 
if you have taken your compositions elsewhere, 
have you found them such very marketable com- 
modities after all ? " 

Graham bit his lips. 

VOL. II. M 
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*\VeIL I have no wi^ to say anythii^ to 
wound your vanity or to hurt your fedh^ ; and 
it is of no use orj-ing over spilt milk. Even if 
you wished to go back to your profession, the 
attome}^ I fanc\% are not likely to give jrou 
anoAer chance. But do you see any probaUlity 
of your making a name or a livelihood in tlus 
other calling?** 

^ I cannot see, Mr. Armstrong, what ri^t you 
have to question me about my private affairs, 
or to volunteer observations which are irrelevant 
if not offensive." 

" I cannot gainsay you. Certainly I have no 
right whatever. Only, if the bent of your genius 
for literature is so decided and unquestionable^ you 
ought certainly, in the course of a few years, to 
make an income of a thousand or two a year. 
A thousand or fifteen hundred a year is not an 
extravagant sum for any man to look forward 
to who can put himself in the foremost ranks of 
any profession." 

"And if I should achieve such an income?" 
asked the young man eagerly, forgetting pride. 
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anger, reserve, scorn, everything, as the bright 
prospect of prosperity was half opened to his 
gaze, 

" Then I should say you were a devilish lucky 
fellow," replied Mr. Armstrong, who had at one 
time had some rather friendly business relations 
with Queen Victoria's first Prime Minister ; and 
who affected that nobleman's breezy frankness 
of address and generous employment of ex- 
pletives. 

And without giving his host time for further 
questions, the publisher rose from his seat and 
had left the room. There was no hand-shaking, 
no formal salutation of any kind. Only when 
he was on the landing-place did Mr. Armstrong 
turn back to say, '* I have your , word ? " 

''You have." 

" Good morning, then/' 

"Good morning.'* 

" Not a bad morning^s work," thought Mrs. 
Menteith's brother, " and worth being an hour late 
at the Row for. All the womenkind will' be 
pleased and hold me the model of an amiable 

M 2 
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uncle for letting Beatrice go off to her friends. 
If Barbara leaves her mpney to Beatrice on 
condition of her marrying young Graham-r-and 
she is quite capable of such a piece of sentimental 
folly— it may be as well to save some of my 
ships froni burning. At the same time,' Bab or 
no Bab, the girl shall never be the wife of. a man 
who cannot or will not earn a decent income, or 
who would be content to live on his wife's money. 
On this point I am not to be shaken. . I can 
make conditions as well as that plain-speaking 
sister of mine, and every penny that I have to 
leave shall go to a hospital .or to pay off the 
National Debt if Bee is inveigled into marrying 
any man without my consent. I am likely to 
outlive Barbara a dozen years, I . fancy ; so, what- 
ever happens, I have the game in my own hands. 
Graham has given me a proniise, and he will 
keep it. I have only given him a hint which 
I may either follow up or forget as I please." 

'^Rutherford as good as said that he would 
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bring out ' Carringtpn ' in hts magazine/' thought 
Graham; "Ed^en's wido\^ may do something with 
the plays jifter all. Let ^le see, to-day is Friday* 
Bee will be a:t Udney Lodge to-morrow ; I will go 
down there on Sunday. Armstrong is an old rascali 
and I certainly never expected that we should have 
met again on such half-civil terms as we have ob- 
served towards each other this morning. I shall 
bring him round yet, I firmly believe, if I can 
only make a lucky hit. He's evidently half sorry 
that he declined my poems and novels; for the 
old fellow is too sharp not to know they must 
make a name for me as soon as any publisher 
gives me a chance. To get a novel in 'Rutherford's 
Magazine ' is no mean distinction for an unknown 
author. Work is the thing* No more flanging, no 
more late hours. A row on the river for an hour 
or two before breakfast, just to keep oneself in 
training, and all the rest of the day to my gray 
goose-quiU, which, by-the-bye, is a magnum honum 
of bronzed steel," 

The severe Frederick was almost playful. 
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Poor fellow! would he have been quite so happy 
if he had known that it was a letter from an 
old woman in Scotland, and no tardy conviction 
of Mr. Graham's genius, tiiat had sent him his 
unexpected visitor ? 



^ 



CHAPTER X. 



THE TEMPTATION* 



And Hazael said, '' But, what ! is thy servant a dog that he 

should do this thing? " 

Second Book of Kings, 



My readers will picture to themselves the raptures 
of the young lovers when they met on Sunday 
at Udney Lodge. Frederick Graham's tenda: 
and thoughtful kindness to his sister in her 
affliction had ensured him a very genial 
welcome from Miss Vavasour. The Admiral did 
not put in an appearance at all. Christian, with 
brave unselfishness, kept hor own sorrows in the 
background, and was even able to smile on 
the lovers, and to speak tliem words of cheer. 
The sight of their happiness no doubt made her 
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feel more keenly her own misery, but it awoke 
no unkind or envious thoughts in her saddened 
heart. Unlike the leech-gatherer, she derived 
comfort from the assurance that others were 
happier than herself; that, if her sun had grown 
dark, those dear to her were still able to bask 
in the light and -warmth of heaven: 

" For love is heaven, and heaven is love.'* 

I will not say that the contrast between her 
friend^s lot and her own did not smite her as 
with whip-cord ; but no Spartan boy could have 
hidden his torment with; a braver smile. Once 
when the pain grew greater than she could bear, 
she slipped away, unnoticed and unmissed, to her 
own room, and came back in an hour's time 
with a face as serene and beautiful as Stephen's 
when the sharp stones were lacerating his heart ; 
for to her eyes also had the heavens been 
opened, and to her ears had the Divine Comforter 
spoken* 

Of course Mr. Armstrong's visit to his niece's 
lover was ^uch discussed by the three women. 
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None of them had any inkling of Mrs. Menteith's 
hints to her brother ; but from Beatrice's descrip- 
tion of the old lady's character and of her favourite 
hobby-horse, Miss Vavasour and Christian could 
not doubt that she would espouse her . niece'$ 
cause with a vehemence of partisanship which 
even Mr. Armstrong might find it difficult to 
resist. 

" I am sure, Fred," said Beatrice, as she walked 
to the gate with her lover after he had taken 
leave of the rest of the party, " that all will go 
well even yet, as sopn as you have established 
yourself as a successful author. My uncle, during 
the last few days, has been dropping constant 
hints of his ever-readiness to help those who 
will help themselves." 

Graham smiled.; 

''There are a good many people, my darling, 
besides your uncle who are quite eager to dis- 
charge that particular duty of Providence which 
consists in helping those who no longer require 
assistance." 

"But indeed, indeed, Fred—" 
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"Indeed, indeed, Bee, I will win you without 
your uncle, and will wear you in spite of him. 
Success is coming to me in fame and recognition, 
and in the confusion of my enemies ; not that I have 
any to speak of, except old Armstrong. Well, well, 
sweetheart, he's not my enemy, he's my very dear 
friend. He will be at any rate when my luck has 
turned, and that it is going to turn I know. I feel 
it in the air. Bee; fame and fortune do not seem 
half as far off as next Wednesday does. I can wait 
for them at any rate with far more patience 
than I can for the blessed day when we are to 
meet again. Can I keep from my darling all that 
time ? I suppose I must. If I come sooner it will 
be terrible to have so many days to wait before 
next Sunday." 

"It does indeed seem terribly long," said 
Beatrice with a little sigh ; " but, oh, Fred, think 
what an unexpected piece of happiness it is that 
we are allowed to meet at all ! And then it's only 
* the day after to-morrow to-morrow,* you know, as 

old nurse used to say. And you will come early — 

, • ..-■•. 

no, not too early, because you must work ever so 



^. 
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hard, you see. Yes, come early, and have a 
good talk by yourself with Christie, before you 
take me on the river. Dear Christie ! was there 
ever anyone so good, so brave, so generous, so 
unselfish ? " 

" One," said Graham, his dark gray ieyes look- 
ing down on the sweet face turned up to his. 
Those eyes were ordinarily cold and stem. Per- 
haps no one but Beatrice Lascelles had ever seen 
in them the expression of marvellous tenderness and 
bright trustfulness which they wore as Graham 
pressed her to his heart and murmured in her ear : 
"Yes, love, I know it, I feel it; listen, it is in the 
air. The very nightingale's song is not sad to-night 
— she sings of love, but it is of love,^ jubilanl^ 
exulting, triumphant ; and the name of that happy 
love is Beatrice." 

It strikes me that Mr. Graham is beginning to 
talk nonsense^ and I am not at all sure that Miss 
Lascelles is not going to say something almost 
equally silly. Sweet, folly ! delicious drivel I The 
happiest people in the world, and not the worst, 
are those who have talked and listened to the 
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greatest quantity of this divine gibberish, provided 
it has been always talked by one pair of lips an4 
hearkened to by one faithful ear. Make the thing 
common, and the exquisite lunacy is no better than 
so much wisdom. 

We all know that Cupid's curses light on 'the 
craven soul that kisses and then tells. I will not 
call down on my devoted head the still mor6 
scathing malediction which should wither the vile 
scoundrel who, with distended and elongated lug, 
overhears the tuneful babble of a pair of wooers 
in twilight boudoir or in bosky dell, and with un- 
holy lips repeats it to a heartless world, or even to 
thee, oh gentlest and most sympathetic of readers; 
The song of love is copyright ; only one voice can 
sing it, as only to one ear is it more melodious 
than the music of the spheres. Florio, with a 
ripid twirl of his long brown fingers, makes his 
guitar-strings tuneful, and warbles to their accom-^ 
paniment a ditty, to which Sylvia's heart-chords 
vibrate in sweet sympathy. PhoebC; to whose 
delighted ear Lubin on pastoral oaten stop pour^ 
forth his plaintive spul, would not give a fig for 
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f lorio's music, while Sylvia would pity the shep- 
herdess to whom Lubin*s lay seems euphony. 

Frederick Graham, on entering his chambers, 
was boisterously greeted by Horace Eden. 

" I met your laundress, Fred, in a pink bonnet 
and a yellow shawl, coming home from meeting an 
hour or two ago," he cried ; " and I persuaded her, 
after a little coy resistance, and witH niuch delitate 
flattery of her taste in colours, to unlock the door 
and to let me come in and wait for you. Here'3 
news, my boy, great news, glorious news ! here's 
your play printed, and by Jove, it is a play ! Mrs, 
Scudamore read it this afternoon to old Fosbrooke, 
The great man laughed and cried. It's a hit, sir,' a 
decided hit ! such a hit, old Merewether says, as 
hasn't been made since * The Hunchback,' which is 
poor fustian after all to my mind ; but our fathers 
and mothers didn't think so. And now, Fred, let 
us go off to The Kemble, and drink success to our 
good luck in a magnunl of champagne." 

" Have you done ?" asked Fred, when Eden 
stopped for a moment to draw breath. : 

" No, I haven't half done. Your fortune's made, 
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'twill soon be paid, and who's afraid ? " shouted 
Graham's enthusiastic henchman. 

" You've had champagne enough to make you 
talk more nonsense than usual already, it seems. 
In Heaven's name, man, try to be a little reason- 
able, and to tell me in plain language what all thi3 
fuss is about" 

"About? it's about as fine a thing as ever 
happened. Hang it, Fred, be jolly, man! sing, 
dance, shout! The play, my boy, the play's the. 
thing with which you'll touch the feelings of the 
ring, or wing; choose your own rhyme. But 
champagne ! Bless your soul, it's not the mossy 
wine of Sillery that's got into my head ; I have had 
no dinner at all; only five -o'clock tea; wouldn't 
stop for dinner ; much too happy to eat, so came 
back here at once to waylay you. I wouldn't have 
let anyone else be the first to tell you the good 
news, Fred, for a thousand pounds; and I'll tell you 
all about it while we eat our supper." 

" Tell me at once, confound it !" said his friend, 
impatiently; "what on earth do you want of 
supper V^ 
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" To eat it, my boy, and drink it. But if you 
won't c6me to The Kemble, I can go on fasting 
for an hour or two longer, I suppose ; but such 
news as this ought to be fSted royally. Well, 
perhaps it is too late to do it proper honour to- 
night; but to-morrow we'll have a snug little 
house-dinner at The Kemble, yours truly in the 
chair, six good fellows beside you and me, and 
we'll make the welkin ring, if there is a welkin in 
Covent Garden, with three times three, and nine 
times nine, for * A Countess Unawares ! ' " 

" What do you mean ? Are you mad ?" 

"Yes, most noble Festus, with joy and hope. 
But it seems I have not yet quite explained 
myself, so I'll be as sane as Solon till I've told 
you everything." 

And then, seeing that his friend's impatience 
with his wild spirits showed signs of approaching 
exhaustion, Eden proceeded to narrate what had 
happened that afternoon at Sherwood's Gate. 

The play, neatly printed by Mrs. Scudamore's 
*' man," had been read by the widow to Mr. Fos- 
brooke, Eden, and three or four other friends— 
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"choice spirits," as Horace called them. The 
manager had demurred to this arrangement at first, 
declaring that he was taken at a disadvantage, that 
he could only judge properly of a play when he read 
it to himself, and so forth. But their hostess had 
told him that he was very rude, and that she would 
read it^ and she had had her way. She generally 
did have her way with men; and she read it 
splendidly. And the audience — manager acting as 

« ■ 

fugleman, in spite of his manifest effort to look 
calm, indifferent, and even censorious — had laughed 
where the author meant them to laugh, and cried 
where he intended to make them weep. And Lady 
Selina Basset had turned quite pale when the 
Countess was hidden behind the curtain in the 
ballroom; and Mrs. Scudamore's voice could hardly 
keep up, practised reader as she was, when Colonel 
de Fr^minville comes back from Egypt, and finds 
his wife missing. And when the reading was over 
the hearers could not say enough in praise of the 
play, and Mr. Fosbrooke agreed to accept it on the 
spot ; and even he had no amendments to suggest, 
except some trifling changes in the mise en schie. 
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"And," continued Mr. Eden, "then I hurried 
back to tell you the news ; and Fosbrooke hopes 
that you will call upon him at the Imperial 
to-morrow, and 'You may tell your friend,' he 
said, * that he will not have to complain of the 
terms I offer him, and that I am proud' — ^yes, 
* proud' was his word — 'to be the channel through 
which a work of such rare and undoubted genius 
is to be presented to an appreciative public/ The 
old boy likes a well-rounded sentence, you know. 
And Mrs. Scudamore says that the oth^r two plays 
are extremely good too, ind with a little working 
tip by a practised hand will be pretty sure of 
almost equal success. But in this one, she says, 
you have evidently felt more sure of your own 
power, and taken a bolder flight. 'Make your 
name,' she says, 'with "A Countess Unawares," 
and the managers will be glad enough of the 
others. Wummles, or Smith, or some of those 
other fellows will soon put it into shape for you.' 
And now — *- But, good God ! Fred, how white 
you look ! Are you ill "i Is the good news too 
much for you ? " 

VOL. II. N 
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Graham was indeed deadly pale, and his 
pallor, as is the case with most dark-visaged 
men, made his countenance look almost uncanny. 

"Yes, I suppose so. Where is the play? 
give it to me." 

"Have a glass of brandy. It lives in the 
wig-box, doesn't it? By-the-bye, I ought to 
have sent you back the wig last week. My 
little brother at Charterhouse, by damping some 
of the curls out, made it do capitally for him 
in Dr. Pangloss. Here's the liquor, and here's 
the glass ; take a good thimbleful. * La jaie fait 
peurl as the French-play writer says; and, by 
Jove, Fred, you looked as scared by your good 
luck as if you had seen a ghost." 

" / havel' thought Graham. But he only said : 
** Yes, I am a little upset ; the thing is so sudden, 
and I was up late last night, and I fancy I must 
have been rowing too hard lately ; and a thousand 
thanks, Horace, for coming here to tell me, and 
don't think me an ungrateful brute if I ask 
you to go away now. I am not up to The Kemble 
to-night, and you must get something to eat. 
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Fancy going without your dinner to be here 
all the sooner! What a good fellow you are! 
And come and see me to-morrow at about 

« 

eleven ; I shall be all right then. D — n it, man 
do go," he said impatiently, as poor Eden once 
more tried to convince him that a bashawed 
lobster, some buttered eggs nicely done with 
chopped chillies, and a bottle of the old Rose 
champagne, were a sovereign specific for over-- 
fatigue and agitated spirits. Graham almost 
pushed his importunate guest out of the room. 
" God help me ! " he said, when he was left 
alone, " this is terrible." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FALL. 

Old Dr. Mason used to say tliat as much grace as would make 
John a saint would hardly keep Peter from knocking a man down. — 

SOUTHEY. 

Cardan, in his " H3rperchen," will have some of these devils, or 
genii (for so he calls them), to be desirous of men's company, very 
affable and familiar with them as dogs are. — Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 

The reader will not require to be told the cause 
of Graham's pallor or the deep meaning of his 
despairing words. 

When poor Singleton's letter and play had 
reached him, he had thrown the latter carelessly 
into a cupboard where he kept his own writings, 
and had forgotten its existence when the zealous 
Horace had begged permission to send his 
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comedies to Mrs. Scudamore. Edea found three 
plays tied up in bundles, and if he had noticed 
that the title-page or outer sheet of one of them 
was in a different handwriting from the rest, that 
fact would not have appeared strange to him. 
What more natural than that Graham should have 
had a fair draft made of it by a professional 
copyist ? And so it had gone with the others, 
and it had been singled out for the honour of 
printing and representation, while his own comedies 
were thrust aside or damned with comparatively 
faint praise. 

Our friend was unreasonable here. The com- 
mendation bestowed on his own plays had been 
anything but lukewarm. 

" But by whom ? " he asked himself; "by a silly 
woman caught by a claptrap title. It is jpre- 
posterous to suppose that Tom's play can be better 
than mine, or even good at all. Fosbrooke, I 
suppose, finds it answer in some way to humour 
the widow's whims. She is rich, and has a name 
and influence in society. Of course it must be ex- 
plained that the printed play is not mine, and was 
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sent to her . through some ihadvertence. The 
position is ridiculous ; but then the others must be 
printed too ; and when she and the manager see 
them in type, I flatter myself they will not be slow- 
to see their mistake. If they go wild about poor 
Tom's comedy, what will they not say about mine? 
Let us see what it is that has aroused their dis- 
criminating enthusiasm." He took up one of the 
printed copies left on the table by Eden — there 
were about half-a-dozen of them — and began to 
read, expecting to gather, in a few rapid glances, as 
much as he cared to know of the style and matter 
of Singleton's production. But after a few seconds 
his eyes seemed riveted to the pages before him^ 
and the clock had struck once or twice before he 
had finished his task. 

"This is better than anything I have done!" 
he exclaimed, as he threw the book angrily aside; 
" better as an acting play, I mean. I like my own 
plot better, and though poor Tom's dialogue is 
brighter and wittier than I should have thought 
possible, I should not fear coniparison with him 
on that score. But the managers are right. 
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Nothing but practice in acting — or, at any rate, 
a careful study of actors — could make a play run 
as smooth as this thing of Tom's. I see now 
what mine want. Good heavens! who would 
have thought that Tom could write a better play 
than I can? Not better, absolutely, of course; 
but more fit to put on the stage without much 
cutting or carving. How I used to laugh at 
him and, I am afraid, to despise him for his 
eagerness to act anything, or anywhere, or with 
anybody for an audience! But it has helped 
him to *do the trick,' as little Mahoney of Oriel 
would say. I know how it ought to be done^ 
but Tom Singleton does it without knowing any- 
thing at all, and as if by instinct Well, there's 
no help for it. Horace must go to Fosbrooke 
to-morrow, and explain that we've been making 
mistakes all round ; and I will go to sleep." 

But slumber, like Glendower's spirits, will not 
always come when summoned ; and all night long 
Graham tossed in feverish restlessness upon his 
bed, harassed with difficulty, and dread, and doubt 

"Doubt," says a reader, "do I understand you ? 
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Anything else I could comprehend, but doubt! 
what room could there be for doubt ? You do not 
mean to say that Mr. Graham, a gentleman, a man 
proud of his integrity and jealous of his honour^ 
could have a moment's hesitation as to his duty f 
that he could even conceive the possibility of — ^ 
I really don't like to go on ; the mere supposition 
of what you hint at would be too insulting/' 

I will not answer my indignant friend with the 
trite truism that men and women who think they 
stand most securely meet sometimes with ignoble 
falls ; but I will humbly observe to him that if 
temptation came to us in the shape of 

" A monster of so hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be sfsen/' 

it would be a work of supererogation to pray^ 
for grace to resist it. You and I, most respectably 
reader, would have sent it packing with a flea in its 
ear. We have no plays to get acted ; we want no 
uncle's consent to marry his niece; one of us 
peradyenture has already the limited quantity or 
wives allowed us by Sir James Hannen, and 
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perhaps regrets that the obstacles to his marriage 
were so few and so easily overcome. And even if 
the temptation came in the shape of a governor- 
generalship, or a peerage, or a landed estate, or a 
partnership in a bank or a brewery, or a place at 
court, you or I would not 4o anything wrong, I am 
sure, to secure any of these blessings ; but then you 
and I are only miserable sinners when we are in 
church, and when we call ourselves so there, it i& 
after all little niore than 2.faqon deparler. 

Why did not Frederick Graham at once un- 
deceive Horace Eden about *^A Countess Un•^ 
awares"? It was the simplest, the most natural 
thing in the world to do. To Graham surely it 
would have been more natural than to most men. 
He was haughty, self-reliant, arrogant ; but as we 
.have said before, he had Us qtialitis de ses cUfauts \ 
he was truthful, outspoken, honourable. No man 
surely was more incapable of an act of meanness, 

" Call no man happy until he is dead,'* said sL 
sage. " Call no man virtuous," say I, " until he has 
been tempted in the hour of his greatest weakness 
and has strangled his temptation. "But for the 
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grace of God/' said an old Puritan divine, who met 
a thief on his way to the gallows, "but for the 
grace of God, there goes Richard Baxter." 

And so doubt, a hideous doubt, took possession 
of Frederick Graham's soul that night. Not the 
honest doubt of which our laureate speaks, but the 
other doubt, which he calls " devil-bom." And the 
devil that begat that doubt was called Self, and 
the leman who bare it was surnamed False Pride 
or Vanity, and the father and mother came with 
their foul succubus to torment the poor, proud, self- 
reliant creature who lay tossing there on the rack 
of a troubled conscience. 

" What ! throw away the good which Fortune, 
unsought and unbidden, brings to your door, nay, 
which she throws into your very lap V^ said Self. 

" What ! " whispered Vanity, " confess to Eden, 
who worships you ; to Mrs. Scudamore, who flatters 
you ; to the managers, who will make you famous, 
that it is all a mistake, that it is the blundering 
dragoon who has hit the bull's-eye, while the man 
they proclaim a genius has hardly shot within the 
ring .?" 
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"What harm can it do to Singleton?" lisped 
the lesser imp. "Nay, would not that honest 
fellow have rejoiced to be your stepping-stone to 
fame and happiness?" 

" And after all," suggested Vanity, " your own 
plays are really much better ; and you would 
be worse than a madman to throw away this 
opportunity of paving a way for their reception." 

"And then think of your love, and of fair 
Beatrice," whispered their infernal offspring. 

Now, by heavens ! I think the succubus 
was not wise when he uttered that sweet 
name. 

" What ! " said Graham, '' appear before that 
angel of truth with a lie in my right hand, and 
ask my darling to marry a pickpocket? I am 
shamed through all my nature that my imagina- 
tion can have conjured up such an idea even to 
be dispelled in scorn and loathing, as I dispel 
it now and for ever. Of course when Eden comes 
to-morrow he must be told the truth. It is 
easy to give him a reason for not speaking 
to-night. But is it so easy ? Can I give a reason 
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even to myself ? Well, it will all come right in 
the morning." 

And again he said, "I will go to sleep;*' 
and this time he kept his word. But it was 
only the bogy wakefulness that he was able to 
exorcise. The worser demons did not vanish ; they 
only bided their time. The words which would 
have banished them were not spoken. The one 
thing which kept the good Puritan preacher 
from becoming a rogue was not prayed for. It 
was only in his own strength that the tempted 
one was strong. 

It was late the next morning when Graham 
awoke. The boy who had brought his breakfast 
and newspaper from the neighbouring tavern at 
nine o'clock, and once more at ten, had knocked 
and whistled in vain, and carried the refreshment 
away again. At eleven he returned with his 
tray and encountered Mr. Eden on the landing. 
A lively duet of shouts, with an obbligato move- 
ment of what the ingenious Don Jos6 da Fonseca 
calls " footkix " on the door, aroused after a 
while the sluggish sleeper. 
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By a powerful exertion of a strong will, Grahaiti 
had forced himself to slumber until now. He 
who was afraid of few things hardly cared to 
face an encounter with his own difficulties in the 
honest sunlight 

"Difficulties!" Graham said, as he jumped 
out of bed to admit his visitors ; " what difficulty 
can there be in speaking the truth ? But I will 
dress and eat my breakfast first" 

It is clear that his three invisible bedfellows 
of the night before were not gone, that they 
were only lying perdus. 

" Put down the tray and come back for it in 
an hour," he called to the boy from the bedroom, 
to which he had retreated after opening the door, 
of communication between the two rooms, as a 
strong hint that he did not intend to talk until 
he had performed his toilette. 

''What an odd fellow you are," said Eden, as 
Graham came into the sitting-room, ''sleeping 
three hours longer than usual ; why, if such a 
piece of luck had happened to me, I should not 
have closed my eye% and should have walked 
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through all the parks and over every bridge in 
London before daybreak, just to keep down my 
excitement, you know. By Jove ! I do envy your 
coolness ; nothing seems to disturb you." 

" Look here, Eden," said the other, " there has 
been some mistake." 

** Not a bit of it. It is all as right as a trivet 
and as fit as a fiddle. And listen — isn't it a joke ? 
Who should I meet last night at The Kemble 
but old Armstrong, who had been dining with 
some cheerful City snobs at Blackwall. He was 
not particularly friendly at first; but. Lord bless 
you ! I was too happy myself to let anyone else 
look grumpy; so I wouldn't take his No for an 
answer, but insisted on his having some supper 
with me, plied the old boy well with champagne — 
the *Rose,* you know — and then told him to guess 
some good news which I had heard that day 
at Richmond. As luck would have it, before 
he could answer me in came Fosbrooke, anb 
let the cat out of the bag. 

'^ ' I always thought the fellow had stuff in 
him,' the old rascal said, when Fozzy told him 
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what ' a hit you had made.* * It's astonishing 
then/ said I (I couldn't help myself), 'that you 
never lent a hand to get it out of him.' 'Fm 
no manager/ he answered, getting very red. ' No, 
you are not,' I said ; ' but you are a publisher, 
I believe, and if his plays are so good, his novels 
are not very much worse, I'll be sworn ; ' and 
then Fozzy handed him your play, and Armstrong 
skimmed it over for about five minutes, and then 
said, as if he were finishing his former sentence : 
* But, by the Lord Harry ! I never dreamed he 
could do anything like this/ I was determined 
not to spare him. * It is the business of men 
of your trade/ I said, 'to find out what men 
can do or have done when they bring you their 
manuscripts/ 'What he showed me at Rome 
was clever, deucedly clever,' the old boy went 
on, as if speaking to himself, and without stopping 
to swear at me for my plain speaking ; ' but I don't 
remember anything nearly as good as this.' 'A 
man must have his best, his second-best, and 
his worst, I suppose,' Fosbrooke cut in. 'Now 
the other two plays are good, quite good enough 
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to fetch the public, and make money for me and 
for the author ; but they are nothing like this. They 
will want a devil of a lot of touching up too. 
He has learned so niuch more of the business, 
you see, since he wrote the others. No man who 
had not a real genius for the drama, and didi 
not thoroughly understand stage requirements, 
•could have written "A Countess Unawares.*'* 
*Let him stick to the literary work he has 
•chosen,* said old Armstrong to me, when the 
waiter gave us a hint to go, and told us that 
there was no more of the Rose champagne to 
be got at ; ' let him only stick to his work, and 
he will find that no one will be his enemy. I 
am sure that I don't want to be for one.' And 
then when Fozzy had walked down the club 
steps, straighter than any quite sober man could 
do, and had got into his hansom, old Armstrong 
hemm'd and ha'd, and looked foolish, and twitched 
his shirt-collar, and d — d something or some- 
body, just to clear his throat, and said to m^ 
in a husky kind of whisper — nothing like 
champagne, Fred, for softening the hard roe 
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some fellows wear instead of a heart — *Do you 
know if your friend Graham has found anyone 
to publish his novels ? ' It was nuts to me, you 
know, to be able to say 'Oh yes! one of them, 
*' Carrington," is coming out in "Rutherford's 
Magazine." ' 

"'The deuce it is!' he cried; 'well, you may tell 
Graham, when next you see him, that I am pleased 
to hear of his good fortune, and you may — ^yes 
begad, you may give him a hint that if he has 
anything to say to me in the way of business, he 
needn't be afraid to come to me.' ' Thank you, 
Mr. Armstrong,' said I, ' but my friend Graham 
is not the sort of man to be afraid of anything or 
anybody; and any publishing he has got to do, 
Mr. Rutherford, I fancy, will be very happy to 
attend to.' ' Come and dine with- me on Thurs- 
day,' he said, as I wished him good night And of 
course I know what he wants me for, and of 
course I'll go, though the old hunks has not asked 
me inside his house for the last six months ; and 
it's my belief that he will be down on his knees to 
get you to give him your other novels, for he hates 
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Rutherford like poison ;— * and that's all/ as the 
chiOidren say." 

Graham had scarcely interrupted with an 
occasional monosyllable Horace Eden*s long dis- 
course. When it was finished he still remained 
silent. "You have not many minutes ta lose, 
Fredj" said his friend ; *' recollect that you have to 
be at the Emporium by half-past twelve. I will 
W^ there with you." 

*' No," said Graham ; " I have a letter to, write 
fiffst" 

"All right, then, I'll be off; but hang it all, 
5Ved, I wish you, were not quite so, cold-blooded 
and philosophical You don't laugh, you won't 
talk." 

"But," answered his friend, with a sickly 
attempt at gaiety, "you must own that I have 
been listening beautifully. Now leave ine to 
write my letter." 

" Then I had better send you a. hansom, or 
ypu will never be in time." 

"All right," Graham replied impatiently; '^and 
the sooner you go for it the sooner I shall .be off." 
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" 111 take the hint," laughed Eden ; *' recollect, 
dinner at seven-thirty at The Kemble ; you'll be 
jollier by that time. I'll be: shot if I think you 
are quite awake now." 

" Perhaps not," Mr. Graham replied. 

" Heaven's Sovereign saves all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart" 

The worldly-minded old bard, who saw so 
clearly and rebuked so sternly his neighbours* 
faults, generalises here, I think, a little loosely, as 
he was wont to do. There are some human hearts, 
even belonging to persons whom I have had the 
honour of introducing to the reader's acquaintance, 
which are pure and comely^ full of sweet thoughts 
and tender kindness, beating in unison with all 
good and noble aspirations. I think that Beatrice 
Lascelles and' Christian Graham, the Singletons, 
Horace Eden himself, good little Miss Vavasour, 
and even the tetchy old Admiral, had hearts 
which it would be a good and pleasant and whole- 
some sight to see bared to us. But I for one 
should not care to gaze into Mr. Graham's 
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heart just now, as he stands, haggard and irreso- 
lute, in the room which Horace Eden had just 
vacated. "I do not rhyme to that dull elf" who- 
believes that he wanted to be alone, in order to 
write a letter. After a minute or two he seized 
his hat and gloves, and, thrusting a pamphlet-shaped 
book into his breast-pocket, rushed almost fiercely- 
downstairs, as the wheels of the approaching 
Ijiansom grated upon his ears. 

' "He that hath scorned all money," says the 
golden-mouthed St. John of Constantinople, "and 
bribes and gifts ; who is otherwise upright and 
sincere ; hath inserted himself to no fond imagi- 
nation, and hath trodden down • all tyrannical 
concupiscence of the body, hath lost all his honour, 
captivated by vain-glory." 

. "That is true," said the little family of fiends 
as, having brought their business in Lyon's Inn 
to a satisfactory termination, they sped away on 
similar errands elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XII, 

SUCCESS TO PROSPERITY. 

I quarrel with no men's tastes, nor would set my thin &ce 
against those excellent things in their way, jollity and feasting.— 
Essays of Elia^ 

About a twelvemonth after Mr. Graham had 
driven to the Imperial Theatre to pay his first 
visit to the manager, a party was seated at 
dinner in one of the pleasantest rooms in the 
Trafalgar Hotel at Greenwich ; one of the rooms 
with a bow window and a wide balcony looking 
out upon the river. 

Many of our old friends were assembled 
there. Admiral Haviland was present, and Miss 
Vavasour, and Mr. Armstrong, and Horace Eden, 
and Christian Graham, and her brother Frederick 
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and his wife {^ie Miss Lascelles), and Mrs. Menteitli, 
and Mrs. Scudamore. 

" Give Miss Vavasour some champagne,** 
Admiral Haviland was saying to the waiter. 

**No, indeed, Admiral, I have had quite a 
glass and a half already." 

" Oh, but we must all have bumpers presently/* ' 
said Mr. Armstrong, who, with a flower in his 
buttonhole, was looking about as genial as the 
sun over Ludgate Hill in a November fog. 

^Lif^s a bumper^ sang Mr. Eden, whose 
good spirits were more effervescent than usual. 

*^ Good Gad," said the Admiral to his 
neighbour, looking aghast, **the man is singling.'* 

*'And very kind of the gentleman, I am 
sure," answered the little spinster; *'I doat on 



music." 



The Admiral focussed Mr. Eden with his 
double eyeglass, and said, in a tone intended to 
be bitterly sarcastic, '* Pray proceed, sir ; the lady 
likes It" 

* Won't you throw in the bass, Admiral ? ** 

asked the lady of Udney Lodgei. 
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"Madam," answered the veteran with mtrch 
severity, "I had the honour of informing yoii at 
an early period of our acquaintance that the 
Havilands xlo not sing." 

" But this is not a common occasion, and a \\\A<t 
music would give such a delightful finish to our 
charming entertainment ; and sailors* songs are so 
inspiriting. Surely you sing some of Dibdin-s 
delicious ballads? ^There's a sweet little cherub 
iJiat sits up aloft,' liow;" and the little lady 
hummed a few bars of thai pathetic old ditty. 

" Zounds, ma*am,do you take me forCommodore 
Trunnion ? " 

" I shall if you say ' zounds ' at me like that^" 
3aid Miss Vavasour. 

"Who was Commodore Trunmoh, Admiral?" 
asked Miss Graham^ inteiposing to prevent one of 
the wordy duels which were of frequent occurrence 
between her hostess and their good-hearted but 
irascible neighbour. 

" Oh, you and I know, don't we. Admiral? Ah, 
that delicious 'Peregrine Pickle M You don't, 
•Christie, of course. But then I read everything, 
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you know. Poor dear mamma used to say 
that '' 

'* Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the Admiral, whose 
^tongue was loosed by the good cheer and by the 
reference to his favourite author. "Then you will 
remember, ma'am, the Commodore's journey to 
church, and Lieutenant Hatchway, and Tom Pipes, 
and " 

*'Yes, and the challenge to Gamaliel, and the 
dinner of the ancients ** 

'^Stop, madam, I implore,'* screamed the 
veteran, convulsed with laughter ; " and the dor- 
mouse pie and the poppy syrup! But you are 
making me laugh uproariously, a thing we 
Havilands never do." 

All this time Mr.' Eden had been warbling, in a 
tone which suddenly became melancholy, all the 
words that he could remember of the famous glee. 

The table was soon cleared for dessert, and 
shortly afterwards the waiters left the room. 

Mr. Armstrong again spoke : 

" Ladies and gentlemen '* 

*' Hear, hear ! " cried Horace Eden ; but instead 
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of listening himself he resumed his mournful 
interpretation of the jovial glee- 

"For Heaven's sake, Mr, Armstrong," said 
Frederick Graham, pulling the publisher's coat- 
tails, "for Heaven's sake don't let us spoil our 
fun by speech-making." 

"My dear Graham, I must do violence to 
your modesty. — Ladies and gentlemen, we have 
met here to-day " 

" Hear, hear ! " 

" To do honour " 



" I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more," 



sang Horace Eden. 

"Mr. Eden," said the orator, "we are not in 
the Cave of Harmony." 

"Sir, I am silent," answered the musician 
with a stately bow. 

" We have met here, I say, to-day, to do honour 
to my friend, to your friend, to me something 
more than a friend — my nephew, as it were, by 
adoption.' 



» 
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" Hear ! hear ! " 

" I have known him," continued Mr. Amastrong, 
** I have known him under circumstances calcu- 
lated to show a man's mettle, and to bring out 
the strong points oiF a man's character. I knew him 

■ 

ere he became prosperous and successful ; I knew 
him as a poor man ; I knew him as a struggling 
man — --" 

"I'll be hanged if you did," muttered Edett, 
as if thinking aloud ; " you cut him in those 
days." 

Everybody tried to look as if the interruption 
had been altogether inaudible. 

"And to-day we all know him and honour 
him, as the author of the best comedy that has 
been written since * The School for Scandal.' " 

" Oh Admiral ! " whispered Miss Vavasour to 
her neighbour, "don't yoU doat on 'The School 
for Scandal ' ? " 

"Yes, ma'am; and that's a school, by-the- 
bye, in which some of the ladies of our 
neighbourhood have taken, I fancy, pretty high 
honours." 
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*'Y(>a mean the Miss Battershells ? Good, 
Admiral, very good ; but hush, Mr. Arm- 
strong is trying to crush me with a frown for 
talking." 

** I was, perhaps, the first to discover his untried 
powers. I fostered his talents ; I am proud to say 
that I was privileged to promote his success. I 
gave him, too, what I know he values more than 
all his fame and all his prosperity — I gave him the 
dearest treasure I possessed." 

"Hear! hear!" 

" Yes, ladies and gentlemen, for I gave to him 
my niece, my dear adopted daughter, who sits 
blushing by my side in tlie happiness of her scared 
ended honeymoon." 

" Hear ! hear ! hear ! " shouted the company, 
more lustily than ever. 

" O' the blathers o* him," muttered Mrs. Men- 
teith to Horace Eden, who sat next to her; " o' the 
blathers o' him ; alid hech, sir, the heart of man is 
so full o* (Jeceit that I would not wonder if Jamie 
has persuaded himself to believe a good half of all 
the lies he*s telling so gliMy," 
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''Ladies and gentlemen, my good friends — I 
hope that you have all full bumpers — ^let us drink 
with all the honours, success to ^" 

"To prosperity," said Eden in an outspoken 
soliloquy ; " the favourite toast of my uncle, the 
Vice-Chancellor." 

The speaker attempted to wither him with a 
frown, but Horace, whose melancholy fit had soon 
subsided, bloomed rosier and more smiling than 
ever. The other guests again looked foolish in 
striving only to look unconscious. Only Mrs. 
Menteith turned her bright blue eye on the 
eccentric young Shropshire squire, with a merry 
twinkle of sympathy and appreciation. 

"Success, health, and perennial laurels to the 
young dramatic genius of the day, Frederick 
Graham." 

*' Hear ! hear ! " 

"And to his wife " 

" Hear ! hear ! hear ! hear ! *' 

"Who IS happy in being called tq share the 
happiness of a good man, of a man whom she can 
honour and respect, of a man whom she can not 
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only love, but of whom she may well feel proud to 
share the honoured name."' 

The usual deiponstrations followed the conclu- 
sion of this harangue. 

"Now, Admiral," remarked Miss Vavasour, 
whom some tarantula seemed to have bitten 
with a determination to vex her neighbour, but 
who firmly believed that she was making herself 
particularly agreeable to him — "Now, Admiral, 
a song, you know, should always follow a 
toast. Could you not manage one stanza from 
*The Bay of Biscay' .^ Nothing could be more 
• appropriate." 

"Madam, do you take me for the late Mr. 
Braham } But we must be silent for Mr. Graham's 
reply." 

But that gentleman sat silent. The expres- 
sion on his face was hardly that of a happy 
victor. 

" Come, Mr. Graham ; come, Fred ! " cried the 
other guests by way of encouragement. 

"Now, old man," said Eden cheerily, seeing 
that his friend still seemed glued to his chair; 
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" now then, up with you. It won't take a nrinute.. 
Hang it all, up you go ! ** 

"Well, have at them then," said the other, 
with a laugh. "Ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
you all very sincerely for your kind reception 
of Mr: Armstrong's toast. 'Success to prosperity,' 
as my brilliant friend Eden remarks, is seldom, 
received with lukewarm applause in a company 
of Britons." 

Mrs. Menteith and Horace Eden again ex- 
changed glances and smiled. Beatrice looked 
half vexed, and whispered, "Fred dear, don't be 
cynical." 

" My wife says that I am trespassing too long 
on your patience and good-nature " 

"No, no ! go on !" shouted the company. 

"So I will conclude. I don't know, by- 
the-bye, whether it is quite en rigle to do so ; if 
not, you must excuse me. I will conclude hy 
proposing a toast myself." 

" Hear, hear." 

" A novel idea," said Miss Vavasour- 

" And a very good one," said Mrs. Scudamore. 
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"Ladies sojd gentlemen, may you alt be ever 
and uninterruptedly prosperous ! But if your life 
should not be altogether free from the ups and 
downs which have chequered mine during the 
last years," continued the orator, with the easy 
disregard of syntax common to even classical 
after-dinner speakers and to members of either 
House of Parliament, " then, I say, may you all 
find such a. friend in your temporary adversity 
as Mr. Armstrong was to me in mine !" 

'* Hang it, old boy, this is being a little too 
vicious," said Eden, in one of his ringing under- 
tones ; but the applause which followed Graham's 
speech was just then so loud that it is to be 
hoped the unfortunate remark was as unheard 
as it was unheeded. 

"And if," asked Miss Vavasour, *'and if 

we rise again from our ashes like the pelican I 

see you laughing at me ; I'm sure I've said some- 
thing wrong ; — phoenix is what I meant, of course. 
Never mind, they are both birds and both in- 
surance offices — r-— What then^ Mr. Frederick.?" 

" Then, Miss Vavasour, there will be nothing 
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left to wish you. You will then have as many 
devoted friends as I have now." 

There was silence — an awkward constrained 
silence. No one appeared quite certain how far 
Graham's eulogium on his uncle-in-law had been 
spoken in sincerity, or how much of it might 
have been meant in irony. Mr. Armstrong was 
not generally popular ; and perhaps most of the 
party liked the young author's harangue none 
the less for the tone of cynicism which pervaded 
it. I am pretty sure that the old Scottish lady 
enjoyed the half-hidden satire on her brother. 
If any persons expected, however, to see any 
signs of annoyance on the publisher's coun- 
tenance, he thoroughly disappointed them. No 
one had cheered louder, or rubbed his hands 
with more apparent glee, than the giver of the 
feast. 

Miss Vavasour was again the first to break 
an awkward silence. 

"You naval gentlemen like your pipes, I 
know," she said, turning to the Admiral. 

"Great heavens, ma'am, do you take me for 
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your mother's friend, Captain Bedford ? No 
Haviland has ever smoked in his h'fe." 

" Well, at any rate I see the other gentlemen 
playing with their cigar-cases. Let us go out 
on the balcony; and, while they smoke, you 
shall — -" 

"Do anything Miss Vavasour desires," said 
the veteran, with a courtly bow. 

"Then you shall tell us the story of your 
battles — ^spin us a yam : is not that what you 
naval gentlemen say ? " 

" God bless me," thought the sailor to himself, 
"the woman must be mad." He lifted up his 
hands in silent horror ; and then he muttered to 
himself, "Shades of my ancestors! fancy a 
Haviland spinning a yam ! " And then he said 
aloud, in his very snappiest tone, and few people 
could be snappier than the Admiral when he chose. 
Madam!" 

The word itself was innocent, even respectful, 
but, spoken as the seaman spoke it, it sounded like 
a prelude to something dreadful. 

" I'm sure that's the way that Henry the Eighth 
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said ^ Madam' to Katherine Parr in the garden," 
said Mrs. Scudamore to Captain Hawley Butler, one 
of the half-dozen guests whom we have not thought 
it worth while to introduce specially to the reader. 

Captain Butler was a fool, though a hotse- 
artilleryman — ^which is one of the rarest of con- 
junctions; but he was handsome and had good 
teeth. 

"No doubt," he said. "Yes, very witty; ha, ha, 
ha ! Mrs. Scudamore, I shall be quite afraid of you, 
you are so terribly satirical." 

" The man's an idiot," thought Mrs. Scudamore. 

Beatrice had heard the Admiral's portentous 
" Madam," and immediately accosted him, anxious 
to avert mischief. 

" What ! " she said gaily, " you and the Admiral 
quarrelling again. Miss Vavasour } " 

"Mrs. Graham," said the veteran, "I never 
quarrel." 

"No, the Havilands never do," broke in Horace 
Eden, who would have chaffed the General of the 
Jesuits; "but don't go on to say the Havilands 
don't fight, please don't, for. Lord bless you, yours 
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truly knows better. Ah, Mr. Graham, you should 
have heard Lord Cochrane at my uncle Captain 
Bamber's tell the story of young Regmald 
Haviland cutting out the Spanish frigate Nuestra 
SeHora del Carmen under the guns of Lima. By 
Jove, it would warm you up, I can tell you. That 
must have been in the year " 

"Oh, sir, d — n your chronology," growled the 
warrior. "Besides, fighting is hardly a pretty 
subject of conversation before ladies." 

"You are precious green. Admiral, if you 
believe that," quoth his unabashed young acquaint- 
ance. "There's nothing in the world they like 
half so much. Millinery and scandal is nothing 
to it." And Mr. Eden winked respectfully, as 
one who knew the sex and its weaknesses, yet 
did not by any means despise it. 

Mrs. Menteith laughed. "Ye have a merry 
heart, young man," she said, " and I'm right glad 
it is so, for my niece tells me that it is as warm 
and leal as it is blithesome." 

Eden's eyes shone with something like tears. 
She had thought well of him then, and spoken of 

p 2 
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him kindly. "God in heaven bless her!" he 
thought. The party now broke up into groups. 

Miss Vavasour was rather afraid of the cool 
evening air, and came back from the balcony into 
the dining-room. She seated herself behind one 
of the open glass doors ; the Admiral joined her 
there. Mrs. Graham's timely interruption had 
prevented the sailor from following up with fierce 
fulminations the portentous "Madam," and he 
appeared to have forgotten his annoyance, for 
they both chatted away there briskly and merrily. 

Mrs. Menteith sought out Christie Graham and 
clung to her. The good old lady had come to 
London for her niece's wedding, and on this second 
visit had fallen more deeply in love than ever with 
Bee's young friend. And now, with soft motherly 
instinct, she felt that the girl would be specially 
glad of her caresses and sympathy. 

" Dear Mrs. Menteith," said Christie, after they 
had been talking for some time together — "dear 
Mrs. Menteith, is it not wicked of me that I 
cannot rejoice more heartily in my brother^s 
triumph } Why does the merriment seem hollow, 
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the happiness only half sincere ? Am I selfish, 
and morbid, and envious ? " 

" No, my pet, there's but few of God's creatures, 
I fear me, that^s less so; but it has been His will 
that ye should have enough to sadden ye and to 
turn your smiles into weeping." 

"Yes, dear friend; but poor Tom^s cruel fate, 
though it breaks my heart, ought not to harden it. 
It is breaking my heart, Mrs. Mehteith, though it 
was only when he said * Good-bye' to me — the 
good-bye that was to be for ever here on earth — 
that I first knew for certain that he — cared for 
me. 

"My word, then, but he might have spoken 
sooner!" cried the sympathetic and sentimental 
old lady. 

" But he knew I knew it," continued Christie 
illogically. And she thought to herself: "Gh, did 
I not always know he loved me? Does the 
springtime tell us when it comes? No; we 
bask in the warm sun, and we know, we feel, 
that it is springtime. And when my heart's life 
budded into blossom, long before that blessed 
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miserable morning, I knew and felt Tom loved 
me. He was my spring. Loved me ! He loves 
me still. Oh Tom, my first, my last, my only 
love, my brave, glorious Tom, is not our love 
immortal .? " 

And then she said aloud : " Do you think^ 
Mrs. Menteith, that he was as certain of my love ? 
Is it possible that he can have been as happy 
in my love as I was — as I am in his?" 

"My dear child," said the elder lady, "trust 
a man for knowing when a woman loves him." 

"Ay, and for believing she does when she 
doesn't," said Miss Vavasour, whom the Admiral 
had persuaded to return to the balcony, wrapped 
up in a shawl, and who at once made for the 
quiet corner where Christie and her Scottish 
friend were talking, undisturbed and unheeded, 
under cover of the loud and merry talk carried 
on at the other end where the gentlemen were 
smoking, and from which peals of laughter rang 
out almost incessantly. Mrs, Scudamore and Mr. 
Eden seemed to be the chief provokers of the 
mirth. 
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"Did I never tell you, Christie," continued 
Miss Vavasour, "about Dick Farringdon at 
Torquay ? Well, remind me to tell you to- 
morrow. Poor Dick ! Ah well ! He fancied, 

poor fellow But it's rather a sad story. We 

won't have it now." 

"No, no, we'll have nothing sad to-night," 
said Mrs. Menteith ; " and. Admiral," she added 
demurely, "in what year was it that you cut 
out the freegat^ so grandly at' Lima } And how 
came ye to get leave to join that mad fellow 
Cochrane ? I suppose ye were on your half- 
pay } And what was your rank } Archie, that's 
my husband, who was a sailor, too, as you know. 
Admiral — well, he never ' quite liked that 
man Cochrane, ye see. He aye said that he was 
.over and above a bit of a buccaneer." 

Admiral Haviland's nose twitched like the 
arm of a semaphore. Lord Dundonald was the 
one hero and idol of the rather unimaginative 
veteran's worship. If it had been a man who 
disparaged him, he would have been at no loss 
how to act. But how to answer a woman with 
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proper severity, and at the same time with 
courtesy, which no Haviland had ever failed to 
pay to the wearer of a petticoat ? 

He grew purple and then livid again, in his 
unsuccessful search for a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty he had set himself. 

"Oh, I'm not lichtlying the man," the old 
lady remarked, with exasperating placidity; "he 
was aye good at the fighting, I've heard, forbye 
being a kindly Scot — but Archie aye sai d " 

"But what year was it, Admiral?" said the 
ill-starred lady of Udney Lodge^ thinking to 
create a pleasant diversion for the Admiral, from 
a repetition of the qualifying opinion of our 
later Nelson entertained by the late Captain 
Menteith. 

The Admiral's temper, naturally "short," as 
his housekeeper expressed it, had been tried to 
the uttermost The little spinster's well-meant 
question appeared to his prejudiced mind another 
impertinence— less [serious, perhaps, but more 
directly personal than that of which the other 
"woman had been guilty. 
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He answered snappishly: 

" Madam, I cannot remember the exact year, 
but it must have been about the time when you 
were giving up your dolls for dancing." 

"The Admiral is rude and foolish," thought 
Miss Vavasour, indignant at being claimed by 
him for a contemporary. " Captain Bedford used 
to say, * There are some men who take their grog 
kindly, and others whom it makes grumptious,* 
It must be the same with champagne, and the 

Admiral is one of the grumptious ones." 

"I aye thought it was only we puir fule 
bodies of women that cared to misguide folks about 
our ages," said Mrs. Menteith; "but, bless us 
and save us, the men are just as gleg. And yet 
no manoeuvring of theirs or ours will keep the 
secret from our neighbours, any more than the 
estritch can hide himself by thrusting his silly 
head into the sand." 

And then somebody gave the signal for 
departure, and broughams and hansoms drove 
up to the hotel-door. Mr. Armstrong drove the 
bride and bridegroom back to Queen Anne 
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Square, where they were staying until the house 
which he was furnishing for them in Clarges 
Street should be ready for their reception. 

"Oh, Fred dear, I am so happy, and I am 
so proud of you!" whispered Beatrice as he 
helped her into the carriage; "but you did not 
mean to laugh at Uncle Jamie, Fred, did you ? 
At one time I am afraid it looked like it, and I 
am sure that Aunt Bab thought so/^ 

"Aunt Bab's a goose," said Graham with a 
laugh, ** though you sometimes call her a duck. 
Well, well, she is a good old soul enough, and I 
declare I rather like her." 

Beatrice thought that this was but cold praise 
to give to the person to whom they owed* their 
happiness. But then people will look at things 
in different lights and according to their differing 
dispositions. 

Beatrice adored her husband, and in her secret 
soul thought "The Rivals" a dull comedy in 
comparison with "A Countess Unawares;" and the 
much-vaunted "School for Scandal" ludicrously 
inferior to " The Doctor of Music," Fred's second 
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play, which was having almost as great a run as 
the first. She knew that Frederick's success had 
paved the way to his thorough reconciliation 
with her uncle, and to their marriage, which 
had taken place about six months before this 
Greenwich dinner. But she likewise knew that 
the reconciliation and the wedding might have 
been deferred for years if her aunt had not 
settled eighteen thousand pounds on the young 
couple, and provided for a similar sum accruing 
to them after her death. 

Now Mr. Graham, on the contrary, considered 
that it was to himself and to his own skill, 
resolution, and genius that he owed the victory 
over all his difficulties. That Mrs. Menteith's 
intervention and material were factors in the 
account, he could not but see and acknowledge, 
but surely not such important ones as his wife, 
with her pardonable Scottish clannishness and 
her exaggerated sense of gratitude, chose to 
assume. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 

TtckUr, "The r^;ular drama is — is — the r^nlar dzama is — that 
dnuna which comprehends— or say rather which excludes all 
dramatic perform — performances — that is compo^-— Stop» I must 
correct myselL The r^olar drama maj, I think, maj be defined 
to be that — ^no, described as that which — ^nay, let me prepend why — 
after you, if you please, Kit, for you have been ruminating on the 
subject Pray, North, let me ask jou — ^my good fellow — before we 
go any farther, how would you define or describe the r^ular 
drama? '* — Nodes Ambrosiana, 

It will be seen that Frederick Graham had suc- 
cumbed to his temptation, and had allowed 
Singleton's play to be passed off as his own. He 
did not fall at once: he had at first, with passionate 
indignation, scouted the idea that he could be 
guilty of so sorry a piece of meanness. He was 
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not guilty of it ; he even tried to persuade himself 
he was a mere passive instrument in the hand of 
Fate. He had forgotten the existence of Tom's 
packet when he gavfe Horace Eden a half-scornful 
permission to send his plays to Mrs. Scudamore. It 
was Destiny, not he, who had pitched the dragoon's 
manuscript into the midst of his own on the shelf 
of that unhappy cupboard. If he had disowned 
the comedy, he would only have laid himself open 
to humiliation and annoyance, and lost all the 
fruits of his introduction to Mrs. Scudamore, and, 
through her, to the manager of the Imperial ; he 
would have forfeited Armstrong s returning good- 
will, and abandoned all hope of marrying Beatrice ; 
he would have weakened the hands of his strenuous 
partisan, Mrs. Menteith; and, above all, he would 
have had to acknowledge his literary and intel- 
lectual inferiority to a man whom he had always 
affected to patronise, and almost to despise. And 
then, what harm had he done to anybody in 
accepting much good for himself.^ Poor Tom 
Singleton was dead. A ghost can have no sense 
of wrong. Nay, if there were such things as 
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ghosts or spirits, surely Singleton's wraith would 
rejoice that the success of Christie's brother had 
been indirectly promoted by himself. The old 
<zreeks were not the only persons whose free 
•agency was rendered powerless. ^Avayiaj ruled the 
actions and lives of men nowadays as well as in the 
misty age when Orestes was driven to crime by 
•a demoniacal spirit. Why should he feel remorse 
for an act which Fate and not he had committed ? 
Besides, had he not made certain alterations in his 
friend's play, and thus given to it the stamp and 
impress of his own individuality ? But though he 
asked himself this question with a show of con- 
fidence, he could not answer it as satisfactorily as 
he would have liked to do. His alterations were 
merely verbal, and only one or two of them had 
bfeen accepted by Mr. Fosbrooke. ''You won^t 
mend it, Mr. Graham," the manager had said; 
*' an author's second thoughts are seldom his best ; 
it is a capital play, and Til be hanged if I would 
change a word of it." 

And so the comedy had come out as Graham's, 
and had taken the town by storm. Rival critics 
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combined to sing its praises, and if certain cliques 
were envious they were also silent. The play 
had a tremendous run. Nay, it was even 
whispered that a famous French dramatist had 
talked of adapting it for the Parisian stage. 
And as Cecil Crampton said at the Broiled 
Bones when this rumour was mentioned, "If 
that's true, then all I can say is that a book we 
had in the nursery called the 'World turned 
Topsy-turvy' was not such utter nonsense after all. 
If the French public can stand a modern English 
play, I shall not be a bit surprised to see a horse 
driving his groom in a curricle, or to hear a fox 
tallyhoing after the master of the Pytchley. I 
say, Layton, have they asked you- to translate 
it for them ? Not a bad change of practice for 
you ; though, by Jove, I expect you would find 
it a precious sight harder to put English into 
French than the vice versd part of the business^ 
which no one beats you at. I did, I know> 
when I was at school." 

But this is a digression. "A Doctor of 
Music" had been accepted by another manager, 
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and was a great success, too, though most persons 
agreed it was not so good as the other. Its 
acceptance and favourable reception by the 
public, however, acted as a lenitive to Graham's 
conscience. 

*' It is not by Tom's play," he said, *'that I have 
established my reputation; that only gave me 
the standpoint, without which Archimedes him- 
self was powerless. If I could only find my vov <rr» 
by humouring a woman's whim and a manager's 
fancy, why should I throw away my chances 
because it was poor Tom's play they happened 
to read first ? " 

"Carrington" was still running in "Ruther- 
ford's Magazine," and Mr. Lebas, the fashionable 
painter of the day, had sent to the Exhibition 
a portrait of the heroine of the half-finished 
novel, which the million admired foolishly after 
its wont, but which made the judicious few 
shudder. Brokenshaw, who hated the Academy, 
and who sold his own pictures to the dealers 
direct from his studio, called it a remarkably 
consistent picture; "For," quoth he, "Lebas 
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has made thq young lady paint * almost as 
badly as himself." 

And so Graham became famous and pros- 
perous, and he accepted his success and popu^ 
larity as a right: ** He had acliieved it with his- 
own labour and his own brain." So he said to 
himself; and he s^id it so often that he grew 
to believe it. His prosperity agreed with him ; 
his friends found him more pleasant and genial; 
he seldom offended his equals now with his 
arrogance. To his inferiors he had always borne 
himself with the bland and gracious insolence of 
condescension; only to Mr. Armstrong did he 
occasionally speak with a cynical irony which that 
gentleman ivas either too obtuse to remark, or 
too wise to notice. Graham still laughed at 
Horace Eden ; but then everybody laughed at 
Horace, and his merriment nowadays was almost 
always good-natured and. kindly. Miss Vavasour 
had grown quite to like him. It was doubtful, even, 
whether bright-eyed Mrs. Menteith did not think 
him almost . good enough foi^ her darling Jessie's 
child, who had become dearer to her than ever, 

VOL. II. Q 
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and for whose sake she had akeady made her 
second visit to London last over three months^ 
Mrs. Scudamore read him^ quoted him^ fSted him, 
pr6n^d him everjnvhere, and I am afraid some- 
times bored him. Of all his acquaintances the 
old seaman at Lytchet's Lawn remained the 
least cordial. " I went to the Greenwich dinner/* 
he said, "because Christie coaxed me to do so, 
and I never can refuse her anything; but I 
thought the fellow a coxcomb when he was 
poor and idle, and I am not going to alter 
my opinion because he has written a smart 
play and a cleverish novel, or because a set of 
silly women choose to run after him, echo his 
words, and set his sneezes to music." 

*' You mean me. Admiral," said Miss Vavasour 
(I need not say that Christie Graham was not 
present when the veteran uttered this frank ex- 
pression of his opinion) ; " and you insinuate that I 
am paltry and petty enough to worship success, 
and to find virtues in a prosperous man which I 
could not discover in a poor one. Oh 1 I know 
your good opinion of me." 
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"I mean that you are a woman,, and 

therefore *^ 

" And therefore it gives me sincere pleasure to 
see and welcome amendment and improvement in 
a man whose sister is my very dear friend and has 
the sweetest nature in the world." 

" What on earth has that got to do with it ? " 
" What has what got to do with what ? " 
" Why, what has Christie's sweet nature got to 
do with her brother being a coxcomb ? '* 
" But I deny that he is a coxcomb." 
" Yes, you deny ; all women can do that, and 
assert, too— perhaps, even, you are better at that 
than at the other ; — ^but you will never argue." 
" Yes, I will. State your proposition." 
"Very well, then. I say that young Grahani 
was a coxcomb, is a coxcomb, and always will be 
a coxcomb.** 

" And I say that he might once have been a 
little bit of what you call * a coxcomb/ but that he 
is not a coxcomb now ; and that he is very nice, 
indeed, and likely to remain so. He was only soured 
for a time by disappointment and ill-fortune.^' 

Q 2 
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" Contradiction is not disproof," said the 
Admiral. 

"Nor is assertion demonstration," answered 

the spinster. 

Christian Graham's arrival on the scene inter- 
rupted the discussion. These wordy contests 
geherally ended in the Admiral becoming angfiy, 
and in both of them becoming illogical. 

I may be asked if the doctrine I was preaching 
just now is not an immoral one to preach, and 
whether I atn right in maintaining that it is the 
uses of prosperity that are sweet, and not those of 
adversity — that the man who has achieved dis- 
honelst success is happier and more amiable than 
the unprosperous man whose aims,- and the means 
he has taken to attain them, have been always 
good and noble, but who sees 

c 

" His lofty aspirations quenched in tears." 

"Our pagan forefathers held that the plea- 
santest sight the gods could see was a good 
man struggling with .adversity. Do you teach that 
we Christians ought rather to rejoice in witnessing 
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the triumph of a man who is not good ? " Alas, 
good reader, I teach nothing and I preach nothing 
new when I say that a man who has attained the 
object of his ambition which, quocunque modo he 
set himself to attain, is likely to be on pleasanter 
terms with himself and his neighbours than the 
same man was . wont to be when things went 
wrong with him. 

" Then do you ignore the power of con- 
science?" No, but I believe one of the most 
terrible punishments which follow guilt is the 
power given to the guilty man by the fiend 
that tempted him to deafen his ears for a time 
to the voice of conscience, to persuade himself 
and others that he is righteous. The son of 
Jesse saw the godless man in great power and 
flourishing like a green bay-tree ; but what 
lesson did he learn and teach from the sight .^ 
" Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing 
that is right, for that shall bring a man peace 
at the last." 

Ay, at the last, at the last! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REST, WARRIOR, REST. 

Sae wistfully she gazed on me, 

And lovelier was than ever. 
Quo' she, " A sodger once I lo'ed. 

Forget him shall I never 1 " 
She gazed — she reddened like a rose^ 

Syne pale like ony lily ; 
She sank within my arms, and cried, 

"Art thou my am dear Willie ? " Bu&NS. 

One Sunday at daybreak, some time after the 
Greenwich banquet, the P. and O. packet-ship 
Hookahbadhr steamed into Southampton harbour. 
Her decks were crowded with passengers, some of 
them straining their eyes for a living glimpse of 
dear faces which for years had only gladdened 
them in dreams ; others feeling a chill sharper than 
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the biting of the cool morning air at the thought 
that the home which they visited for health's 
sake, or from a blind instinct of patriotism — never 
quite dead, thank God, in English hearts— was 
for them a home no more; that the old lights 
had gone out, the old flowers withered, and 
that the friendliest hearth to welcome them would 
be the smoking-room of The Oriental, or of one 
of the big clubs in St James's Square. 

Our concern lies only with one of the pas- 
sengers. We have seen him before ; but it would 
be hard to recognise, in the tall emaciated man 
in loose ill-fitting mufti, with the pale brown 
cheek which bore the mark of a cicatrised wound-?- 
extending from the left temple to the corner of 
his mouth and losing itself in the yellow forest 
of a heavy drooping moustache — the bright- 
eyed stalwart young soldier of the Chestnuts, 
whose handsome face ladies had loved to look 
upon, and whose symmetrical proportions woke 
Surgeon Davidson to eloquence. The face was 
not only thin and pale and balafr^^ it wore an 
expression of care and hungry anxiety which 
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touched with momentary interest and pity the 
hearts of many happy folks, who, as soon as 
the ship was moored, brushed by the young 
soldier, in joyous impatience to greet their 
returning husbands, lovers, friends. 

By Captain, or rather Major, Singleton's side, 
for our old friend is now a field-officer, stood 
a man taller even than his master and with a 
far burlier- frame; His broad honest face was 
unscarred ; but when he moved, even a few 
paces to fetch his master's great-coat, it was 
plain to see that Richard Cotton had not gone 
unscathed through the dangers of the last twelve- 
months ; and that the treacherous foes who had 
marred the Major's beauty, had lamed the Barley-- 
thorpe trooper who had joined the regiment with 
the young cornet, and who had resumed his 
duties as the Captain's servant when the latter 
mysteriously sprang to life again on the famous 
march to Gwalior. 

Major Singleton and his faithful attendant 
had no friends to greet them and but little luggage 
to look after. They proceeded alone to the station. 
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where there was just time for the officer to ides- 
patch a telegram to Mr. Frederick Graham, at 
the Old University Club, before they were hurried 
into the train and borne away to London. 

At Waterloo the Major and the trooper got 
into a cab, and after depositing his servant andi 
his baggage at the Bath Hotel in Piccadilly, 
Singleton proceeded to deliver his despatches, 
as enjoined by Sir Hugh Rose, to the Commander- 
in-Chief in person. His reception by His Royal 
Highness was most flattering. A meritorious 
soldier is always sure of a warm welcome and 
kindly appreciation from the prince who loves 
the army as much as he is beloved by it The 
Duke, after listening with much interest to Tom's 
intelligent answers . to his many searching ques- 
tions, insisted on the young soldier coming back 
to dine with him at eight o'clock that evening, 
when His Royal Highness would try to impro-r 
vise a little party of friends to meet him. Such 
an invitation of course admitted of no refusal; 
but oh, how Major Singleton longed to get 
out of London and to go in search of his lovef 
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But as that might not be, the next best 
thing was to learn all that he could learn about 
her. He did not know Graham's private address, 
and when he went to the club in quest of 
him, the first thing he saw was his own tele- 
gram standing on the ledge of the hall -porter's 
desk. 

Yes, that functionary knew where Mr. Graham 
lived, and Tom was whirled off in his hansom 
to Queen Anne Square, where he received his 
first intelligence of his friend's marriage, and where 
he was informed that Mr. and Mrs. Graham had 
gone the day before to stay with Mrs. Scudamore, 
at Richmond, and would not be back till to- 
morrow. Then the poor Major went back to 
his hotel, where his faithful Dick had prepared 
some refreshment for him ; and there he lay and 
tossed upon the sofa in his sitting-room, sleeping 
a little, and lying awake and anxious a good 
deal, until it was time to dress for the dinner at 
Gloucester House. By the midnight train he 
went down to FuUerton, and roused up the 
Admiral, who had not received his telegram— 



*; 
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Fullerton not being one of the Sunday telegraph 
stations. After frightening that gentleman into 
purple convulsions, and after telling him as briefly 
as he could the story of his adventures and the cir- 
cumstances under which he had come to life again, 
Tom was marched off by his delighted host to the 
most luxurious bedroom which the wearied soldier 
had occupied for many a long day. Here he 
made up his mind to lie awake and to count 
the seven or eight dreary strikings to which the 
clock would give tongue before Dick Cotton 
came with can and kit to arouse him. Having 
made this resolution he fell asleep almost im- 
mediately, and at nine o^clock Barleythorpe 
Dick had to shake his master severely before 
he could persuade him to open his eyes. 

At about eleven o'clock that day, Admiral 
Haviland might be seen walking with most un- 
wonted speed in the direction of Udney Lodge. 
The veteran's gait was generally staid and 
measured; the Misses Battershells, who kept a 
young ladies' seminary in the village, were in 
the habit of pronouncing it "pompous." The 
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Admiral had refused with some energy an 
urgent request of the sisters that he should become 
a participator with them and sundry other denizens 
of Fullerton' and the neighbouring hamlet of 
Turfey Clyst, in the purchase of a silver teapot, 
with which it was sought to endow a short- 
sighted curate of very evangelical principles ; 
and the proprietors of the female academy were 
sometimes more eloquent than rigorously exact 
in the strictures which they passed on persons 
who refused to take an active ypart in cosseting* 
their favourite ministers. 

But on this particular morning the old gentle- 
man's walk might have been pronounced jerky, 
undignified, even trippy ; but from pomp of 
any kind it was assuredly exempt. Then his 
countenance, as he ordinarily paraded the public 
thoroughfares, was composed and perhaps some- 
what rigid ; the Misses Battershells did not 
shrink from declaring it "wooden." But on this 
particular morning it wore a gay and cheerful, 
almost an hilarious expression. At one time, as 
if struck by a peculiarly jovial idea or funny 
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reminiscence, he fairly ** sniggered out loud," as 
our transatlantic cousins say, and this to the 
utter bewilderment of an unmounted -butcher- 
boy, who was fairly "flabbergasted" by the 
abnormal merriment which was depicted on the 
Admiral's countenance and which was actually 
shaking the Admiral's sides, as well as by the 
light-hearted twitchings of his nose. The lad 
in his astonishment almost dropped a large 
and coarse leg of mutton which he was con- 
veying to the young ladies' seminary, and a 
dainty dish of sweetbread, destined for the re- 
fection of the Rev. Mr. Leudrum, while his round 
cricket-ball face burst into an unctuous grin, 
as if in answer to the merry signals held out 
by the Admiral^ 

"Blessed if hold Blow'ard," thought the ir- 
reverent youth, "ain't been a-drinking at these 
hearly hours, or helse he's going a-courtin\ O' 
my heye ! " 

Miss Vavasour's neighbour, ordinarily haughty, 
if not stern of mantier and address to his social 
inferiors, never dreamed of resenting the boy's mirth- 
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fulness. On the contrary, he accosted him with 
a pleasant " Good morning." " You're a merry lad/* 
he said ; " I like to see people merry ; here's six- 
pence for you." The boy winked as he pocketed 
the coin, after having first spat upon it. When 
he had passed the youthful purveyor of meat, the 
Admiral, who, as we have seen, despised singing as 
an act of senseless levity, actually endeavoured to 

compose his lips for a whistle ; but his failure was so 
pronounced, being unable to elicit any sound more 
musical than that emitted by a pursey alderman 
over a basin of turtle soup, that he wisely desisted 
from the attempt. Feeling that his general de- 
meanour was, perhaps, not altogether worthy of his 
ancestry, he reassumed, so far as his excited feelings 
would allow, his habitual carriage. To his extreme 
annoyance, however, he was unable to prevent 
his face rippling with severe and terrifying smiles^ 
and his voice bubbling with strangulated glee, 
as he inquired of Miss Vavasour's page whether 
his mistress was at home, and whether it would 
suit her convenience to receive so early a visitor^ 
On being informed that the ladies were in 
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the garden, the Admiral, for once neglectful of 
ceremony, passed through the house and made 
his appearance on the lawn unattended and un- 
announced. 

"This won't do," he muttered; "I must not 
let my looks betray my errand." 

"'Morning, Miss Vavasour; 'morning, Christie;" 
he said almost snappishly ; but his mutinous lips 
refused to keep measure with his frowning fore- 
head. They dilated, they quivered, they could 
scarcely be persuaded to imprison an impertinent 
chuckle which struggled to slip through them. 
There was no help anyhow or anywhere but in his 
pocket-handkerchief, with which he wrathfuUy blew 
his nose, which stood in no need of blowing. 

"Beautiful day, beautiful day," he remarked, 
with striking originality, as soon as he had some- 
what subdued himself. 

The ladies did not attempt to controvert this 
rather bold truism. 

"It is indeed very beautiful," said Miss 
Vavasour. 

" Beautiful, ma'am ! by the Lord, it's glorious ; 
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gad J on a day like this, ma'am, everything beau- 
tiful looks more beautiful than ever ; the river, the 
flowers, and — the ladies, ma'am ! " 

Miss Graham's head was for a moment 
averted as she stooped to pick a pansy for the 
Admiral's coat. She was in the habit of pre- 
paring a button-hole for him whenever he came 
to The Lodge. The Admiral took advantage of 
this circumstance to wink at Miss Vavasour, as 
he repeated, . " And the ladies too, egad ! " 

Miss Vavasour blushed and laughed a little 
silvery thread of a laugh, and her heirt went pit- 
a-pat. No one had winked ^t her since the days 
of Aberystwith and the crazy schoolmaster. The 
Admiral blushed too; not at his daring, for his 
wink was not in intention amative. It was simply 
meant to convey the knowledge that he had a 
secret, to impart to the lady's private ear. The red 
which suffused the sailor's cheeks sprang from a 
guilty fear that he was probably the first of his 
race who had expressed his meaning by an action 
common to ostlers and serving-maids. 

As good or ill fate would have it, Christie lifted 
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her eyes from the pansy-bed just in time to inters- 
cept the signal telegraphed from the Admiral's left 
eye. In an instant her head was once more 
among the flowers, and for the, first time for many 
a dreary day she felt herself "shaken with a 
sudden storm " of laughter. 

Not only had she seen the Admiral's very 
decided act, for he had winked as. he did every- 
thing else, with a thoroughness worthy of Strafford 
himself, but she had also perceived the responsive 
blush which had sprung to her hostess's pleasant 
face, and the happy light which shone in that 
lady's kindly hazel ^yts. 

" I do believe he has come to propose to her," 
she thought. Sh^ first saw the idea on its ludi- 
crous side ; then for a moment she felt hurt and 
pained, for the sight of a couple of mature age 
billing and cooing is apt to excite feelings of dis- 
respect and disapproval in minds flushed with the 
insolence of youth and beauty; and then she 
rebuked herself for both these feelings. " She is 
better, and trupr, and dearer, than anyone in the 
world," she thought, " except Lady Singleton ; and 
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the Admiral is the truest gentleman in the world, 
except Sir Samuel. Why should there be any- 
thing laughable in the notion of their coming 
together? It will, I am sure, be an excellent 
thing for both of them, God bless them ! " 

And with the active zeal of a sudden convert. 
Miss Graham resolved to aid and abet, by every 
means in her power, the consunimation for which 
she had begun devoutly to wish, but which one of 
the persons whose happiness she was burning to 
promote had never even dreamed of. 

" I shall see you presently, Admiral, for I take 
it for granted you will stay to lunch," ^e said 
cheerfully, and not without a sly meaning in her 
eyes. " I must run off now to write softie letters, 
and to tell the truth" (oh Christian Graham^ to 
tell the what ?), " I find the sun here a little too 
much for me ; it gives me a headache." 

" Headache on such a day as this ? pooh, 
Christie, nonsense ! Who could have a heiadache 
to-day, my dear?" And the Admiral thought, 
under cover of this sapient sally, he might laugh 
out the laugh the suppression of which was sufTo- 
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eating him. His mirth might fairly be attributed 
to tbe ludicrous image qonjured up by Miss 
Graham of a lady without hat or parasol finding a 
scorching midday Augfust sun in an exposed situa- 
tion the least bit in the world uncomfortable. 

" Well," said Christie, joining in her old friend's 
merriment, "the heat does not stifle your good 
spirits, Admiral, at any rate ; you are as lig^t- 
hearted as-- — '* 

" As a boy, my dear, as a boy ; '? and agaia he 
looked knowingly at Miss Vavasour ; but, putting 
a sharp curb on his inclinations, this time he did 
not wink. 

" It will all corfle out now," thought Christie, as 
she tripped into the house. 

" It will all come out now/' thought the elder 
spinster, as she seated herself on the bench which 
surrounded tiie bole of the old lime-tree. 

The air was heaVy with fragrance from thfe 
sweet blossoms above her, and sleepy from the 
humming of tiie bees among the roses. It was 
a day made for making and listening to love. 
Miss Vavasour remembered the time when she 
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peering anxiously around, to ^sure himself that 
no eavesdropper could ^be within reach of their 
voices. 

" Perfectly alone," answered the lady with 
Srome dignity. 

** Don't scream, or call out, or do anything to 
aittract Christie's attention ; be sure of that," 
continued her visitor. 

** Good heavens ! " she thought, " what will he 
say or do next ? " and she more than half wished 

the interview was over. 

"Hush!" resumed the Admiral, putting his 
mouth close to her ear, and speaking in a voice 
which might have served a militia adjutant for a 
word of command; "the dear boy is not dead 
after all ! " 

" Who ? what } " cried the frightened spinster, 
*' Grant me patience ! " said the sailor, fairly 
angered out of his politeness at finding that he 
could not master a certain chokiness in his 
throat, and furious at hearing a tear, which must 
have been his own, fall with a sharp little 
jpattering sound on The Times newspaper Which 
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and the illusive will-o'-the-wisps of the imagi- 
nation have ceased to mislead or even to 
attract us. 

If Miss Vavasour had begun to dream of such 
an aftermath of happiness, the Admiral's first - 
remarks after Christian Graham's disappearance 
from the scene were scarcely calculated to dispel 
her illusion. 

" Miss Vavasour," cried the veteran, " I'm 
so happy that I can't speak! I don't know 
where to begin. Oh ma'am," he added, laughing 
almost hysterically, while a tear sparkled in the 
lately winking eye, "I verily believe that I'm- 
the happiest man in England; and I am going 
to make you ^ happy as myself" 

The lady said nothing, but she bridled- 
inwardly. "Well,'* she thought, ''the Admiral 
is not a bashful wooer at any rate. How does 
he know that I shall consent to make him 
happy, and what right has he to say that he is 
to make me happy? I never thought the dear 
man could be so cavalier and confident." 

"Are Ave quite alone?" asked her visitor, 
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peering anxiously around, to ^svire himself that 
no eavesdropper could ^be within reach of their 
voices. 

" Perfectly alone," answered the lady with 
sotat dignity. 

" Don't scream, or call out, or do anything to 
aittract Christie's attention ; be sure of that," 
continued her visitor. 

** Good heavens ! " shie thought, " what will he 
say or do next ? '* and she more than half wished 
the interview was over. 

" Hush ! " resumed the Admiral, putting his 
mouth close to her ear, and speaking in a voice 
which might have served a militia adjutant for a 
word of command; "the dear boy is not dead 
after all ! " 

" Who ? what } " cried the frightened spinster, 

*' Grant nie patience ! " said the sailor, fairly 
angered out of his politeness at finding that he 
could not master a certain chokiness in his 
throat, and furious at hearing a tear, which must 
have been his own, fall with a sharp little 
pattering sound on The Times newspaper which 
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he had mechanically picked up from the ground 
and spread upon his knees. " Grant me patience, 
ma*am. Who the devil should it be but Tom ? ^' 

" Tom Singleton ! Oh, Admiral, it is im- 
possible." 

"Tom Singleton, ma'am, and it's a fact." 

If any of my readers feel disposed to chuckle 
over the little spinster's mortification on finding 
that she went for nothing in her neighbour's 
strange excitement and wild happiness that 
morning, I should prefer that they shut the 
book and read no more of me. They can know 
but little of a good woman's nature, or I have 
been drawing a witless caricature, if they think 
that there was any room in Miss Vavasour's 
true heajrt for any feeling but that of thank- 
fulness to Heaven, and of boundless jubila^ 
tion in the knowledge that the event which 
brought so great happiness to herself was also 
bringing joy ineffable to her darling Christie, 
and to her far-off friends in the Catamaran 
Settlement 

She had as clean forgotten the expecta- 
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tions awakened* in her anxious little breast by 
the Admiral's mysterious exordium as if they 
had never been called into existence. That 
gentleman's supposed intentions were for the 
time relegated to as deep a Lethe as those of 
the Carmarthenshire schoolmaster. Admiral Havi- 
land might have been of the same sex as her- 
self, or she might have been of his for aught 
she felt or cared now. 

Ah, my friends who think that a virgfin of 
forty is necessarily a silly vain creature, fair game 
for laughter, and a whetstone to sharpen your 
dull wits' upon, if you do not know how good 
a good woman is, I fear that the task is bej'-ond 
me to teach you* Only, take my word for 
this, if you will take it for nothing else, 
that Miss Vavasour's kindly little eccentricities 
were, like the patches worn by our young 
great - grandmothers, heighteners and not dis- 
figurers of the sweet clearness of her moral 
complexion. 

" But what does all this mean ? Where has 
he been all this time ? How was he saved ? " 
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she asked with eager volubility; "where is he 
now? Has he come to England?" 

"The boy must tell you himself of all his 
adventures, and how he came to be returned 
as dead, and how he was in hiding for nearly 
a year, and how he got away at last and joined 
Sir Hugh Rose, and got the Victoria Cross — 
though I fear you'll not get him to say much 
about that — and how he was sent home with 
despatches, and—'* 

"But where is he now, Admiral? Where 
is he now ? You have not told me that.'* 

" At my house, ma'am, of course ; where should 
he be ? But never mind that ; the thing to be con- 
sidered now is how we are to break it to Christie, 
or rather how you are to do it. It is a woman's 
task, and I am sure that there is no woman on 
earth who can do anything requiring tact and 
kindness and delicacy half so well as Miss 
Vavasour." 

"Oh, I think I shall be able to manage it; 
I am almost sure I shall, for though she never 
said a word of the sort to me I feel almost certain— 
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why, I cannot tell, women read each other's hearts 
in such matters by a kind of instinct, I suppose — 
but I feel sure that she has never quite given up 
all hope of Tom being alive, and of his coming 
back to us. Even when she speaks of his death as 
a certainty, I can see, though she does not know it 
herself, that she scarcely believes implicitly in her 
own words." 

'* If that is indeed the case, Miss Vavasour, it 
should make your task the easier." 

"I will go to her at once," said the little 
spinster. 

"Do, ma'am, and I will wait here till you 
bring her to me ; and then I will go and fetch 
the rascal round. But pray make haste, ma'am, 
make haste, or he will be getting impatient and 
coming here without waiting for my summons ; 
and, 'egad, ma'am, if the truth must be told, I shall 
be getting impatient myself." And the old gentle- 
man chuckled, and rubbed his hands, and wiped 
his eyes, and behaved altogether more unlike an 
average Haviland than his neighbour a few hours 
before would have thought possible. 
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Miss Vavasour had riisen froixi her seat, and had 
begun to frame the little speech in which she was 
to prepare Christian Graham for the rapturous 
intelligence which she had to inxpart to her. " But 
no," she said, " I will rehearse nothing. The word 
that I ought to say will be given me to speak." 
Her faith in the sudden inspiration which was to 
make her eloquent was suddenly and shrewdly 
tried ; for at this moment her young friend came 
running tpwards her, pale and trembling. She 
^ized Miss Vavasour's two hands in hers, and 
gazing into her eyes with a look of wild hope and 
longing inquiry, asked in rapid broken accents:. 
" Tell me what is this } What have you heard } 
What does tliis mean ? What has happened } 
Speak, or you will kill me ! " 

" My dear, what do you mean ? what have you 
heard ? " 

"I have heard nothing, but I want to hear. 
But I have seen something which I want ex- 
plained. As I came downstairs I saw it — I know 
it — don't say that it is my fancy, — I swear I saw 
Tom's old soldier-servant, Dick Cotton, you know, 
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the Barleythorpe wheelwright's son, going out of 
the grounds by the back gate. What does it mean ? 
I asked Susie, but she only screamed, and would 
not answer me, so I have come to you. What 
is it ? speak, for God's sake, speak ! ' Oh Admiral, 
send someone to fetch Dick Cotton back. It was 
cruel that he should come here and no one tell 
me. Is what he would have to tell " — she asked 
solemnly, and speaking with desperate deliberation 
instead of with the excited volubility of her first 
questionings — "is what he has come to say so 
much more terrible than what we thought we knew 
already that you are afraid to tell me what it is ? ** 

" My love " 

"I can bear anything, however horrible. I 
beseech you, then, to tell me everything." 

" My love, my darling, there is nothing horrible 
to tell, only good news, my dear, only bright 
happy news," said the little spinster, throwing her 
arms round Christie, and pressing her fondly to 
her heart. And then the good lady fairly broke 
down, and the words she had thought herself so 
strong to speak died away in inarticulate sobbings. 
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he had mechanically picked up from the ground 
and spread upon his knees. " Grant me patience, 
ma'am. Who the devil should it be but Tom } ^' 

" Tom Singleton ! Oh, Admiral, it is im- 
possible." 

"Tom Singleton, ma*am, and it's a fact." 
If any of my readers feel disposed to chuckle 
over the little spinster's mortification on finding 
that she went for nothing in her neighbour's 
strange excitement and wild happiness that 
morning, I should prefer that they shut the 
book and read no more of me. They can know 
but little of a good woman's nature, or I have 
been drawing a witless caricature, if they think 
that there was any room in Miss Vavasour's 
true heajrt for any feeling but that of thank- 
fulness to Heaven, and of boundless jubila^ 
tion in the knowledge that the event which 
brought so great happiness to herself was also 
bringing joy ineffable to her darling Christie, 
and to her far-off friends in the Catamaran 

Settlement 

She had as clean forgotten the expecta- 
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tions awakened" in her anxious little breast by 
the Admiral's mysterious exordium as if they 
had never been called into existence. That 
gentleman's supposed intentions were for the 
time relegated to as deep a Lethe as those of 
the Carmarthenshire schoolmaster. Admiral Havi- 
land might have been of the same sex as her- 
self, or she might have been of his for aught 
she felt or cared now. 

Ah, my friends who think that a virgin of 
forty is necessarily a silly vain creature, fair game 
for laughter, and a whetstone to sharpen your 
dull wits" upon, if you do not know how good 
a good woman is, I fear that the task is bej^-ond 
me to teach you/ Only, take my word for 
this, if you will take it for nothing else, 
that Miss Vavasour's kindly little eccentricities 
were, like the patches worn by our young 
great - grandmothers, heighteners and not dis- 
figurers of the sweet clearness of her moral 
complexion. 

" But what does all this mean ? Where has 
he been all this time ? How was he saved ? " 
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she asked with eager volubility; "where is he 
now? Has he come to England?" 

"The boy must tell you himself of all his 
adventures, and how he came to be returned 
as dead, and how he was in hiding for nearly 
a year, and how he got away at last and joined 
Sir Hugh Rose, and got the Victoria Cross — 
though I fear you'll not get him to say much 
about that — and how he was sent home with 
despatches, and— -'^ 

"But where is he now, Admiral? Where 
is he now ? You have not told me that.** 

" At my house, ma'am, of course ; where should 
he be ? But never mind that ; the thing to be con- 
sidered now is how we are to break it to Christie, 
or rather how you are to do it. It is a woman's 
task, and I am sure that there is no woman on 
earth who can do anything requiring tact and 
kindness and delicacy half so well as Miss 
Vavasour." 

"Oh, I think I shall be able to manage it; 
I am almost sure I shall, for though she never 
said a word of the sort to me I feel almost certain-— 
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peering anxiously around, to assure himself that 
no eavesdropper could ^be within reach of their 
voices. 

" Perfectly alone," answered the lady with 
somt (dignity. 

" Don't scream, or call out, or do anything to 
attract Christie's attention ; be sure of that," 
continued her visitor. 

" Good heavens ! " she thought, " what will he 
say or do next ? " and she more than half wished 
the interview was oven 

"Hushl" resumed the Admiral, putting his 
mouth close to her ear, and speaking in a voice 
which might have served a militia adjutant for a 
word of command; "the dear boy is not dead 
after all ! " 

" Who ? what ? " cried the frightened spinster. 

" Grant me patience ! " said the sailor, fairly 
angered out of his politeness at finding that he 
could not master a certain chokiness in his 
throat, and furious at hearing a tear, which must 
have been his own, fall with a sharp little 
j^attering sound on The Titnes newspaper which 
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Miss Vavasour had risen from her seat, and had 
begun to frame the little speech in which she was 
to prepare Christian Graham for the rapturous 
intelligence which she had to inxpart to her. " But 
no," she said, " I will rehearse nothing. The word 
that I ought to say will be given me to speak." 
Her faith in the sudden inspiration which was to 
make her eloquent was suddenly and shrewdly 
tried ; for at this moment her young friend came 
running tpwards her, pale and trembling. She 
^ized Miss Vavasour's two hands in hers, and 
gazing into her eyes with a look of wild hope and 
longing inquiry, asked in rapid broken accents:. 
" Tell me what is this } What have you heard } 
What does this mean ? What has happened ? 
Speak, or you will kill me ! " 

" My dear, what do you mean ? what have you 
heard ? " 

"I have heard nothing, but I want to hear. 
But I have seen something which I want ex- 
plained. As I came downstairs I saw it — I know 
it — don't say that it js my fancy, — I swear I saw 
Tom's old soldier-servant, Dick Cotton, you know. 
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tions awakened" in her anxious little breast by 
the Admirars mysterious exordium as if they 
had never been called into existence. That 
gentleman's supposed intentions were for the 
time relegated to as deep a Lethe as those of 
the Carmarthenshire schoolmaster. Admiral Havi- 
land might have been of the same sex as her- 
self, or she might have been of his for aught 
she felt or cared now. 

Ah, my friends who think that a virgin of 
forty is necessarily a silly vain creature, fair game 
for laughter, and a whetstone to sharpen your 
dull wits" upon, if you do not know how good 
a good woman is, I fear that the task is bej''ond 
me to teach you* Only, take my word for 
this, if you will take it for nothing else, 
that Miss Vavasour's kindly little eccentricities 
were, like the patdies worn by our young 
g^reat - grandmothers, heighteners and not dis- 
figurers of the sweet clearness of her moral 
complexion. 

" But what does all this mean ? Where has 
he been all this time ? How was he saved ? " 
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she asked with eager volubility; "where is he 
now ? Has he come to England ? " 

"The boy must tell you himself of all his 
adventures, and how he came to be returned 
as dead, and how he was in hiding for nearly 
a year, and how he got away at last and joined 
Sir Hugh Rose, and got the Victoria Cross — 
though I fear you'll not get him to say much 
about that — and how he was sent home with 
despatches, and— -'^ 

"But where is he now. Admiral? Where 
is he now ? You have not told me that." 

" At my house, ma'am, of course ; where should 
he be ? But never mind that ; the thing to be con- 
sidered now is how we are to break it to Christie, 
or rather how you are to do it. It is a woman's 
task, and I am sure that there is no woman on 
earth who can do anything requiring tact and 
kindness and delicacy half so well as Miss 
Vavasour." 

"Oh, I think I shall be able to manage it; 
I am almost sure I shall, for though she never 
said a word of the sort to me I feel almost certain— 
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why, I cannot tell, women read each other's hearts 
in such matters by a kind of instinct, I suppose — 
but I feel sure that she has never quite given up 
all hope of Tom being alive, and of his coming 
back to us. Even when she speaks of his death as 
a certainty, I can see, though she does not know it 
herself, that she scarcely believes implicitly in her 
own words." 

" If that is indeed the case. Miss Vavasour, it 
should make your task the easier." 

"I will go to her at once," said the little 
spinster. 

"Do, ma'am, and I will wait here till you 
bring her to me ; and then I will go and fetch 
the rascal round. But pray make haste, ma'am, 
make haste, or he will be getting impatient and 
coming here without waiting for my summons ; 
and, 'egad, ma'am, if the truth must be told, I shall 
be getting impatient myself." And the old gentle- 
man chuckled, and rubbed his hands, and wiped 
his eyes, and behaved altogether more unlike an 
average Haviland than his neighbour a few hours 
before would have thought possible. 
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Miss VavasQur had riisen from her seat, and had 
begun to frame the little speech in which she was 
to prepare Christian Graham for the rapturous 
intelligence which she had to impart to her. " But 
no/' she said, " I will rehearse nothing. The word 
that I ought to say will be given me to speak." 
Her faith in the sudden inspiration which was to 
make her eloquent was suddenly and shrewdly 
tried ; for at this moment her young friend came 
running tp wards her, pale and trembling. She 
^ized Miss Vavasour's two hands in hers, and 
gazing into her eyes with a look of wild hope and 
longing inquiry, asked in rapid broken accents:. 
" Tell me what is this } What have you heard } 
What does this mean ? What has happened ? 
Speak, or you will kill me ! " 

" My dear, what do you mean ? what have you 
heard ? " 

"I have heard nothing, but I want to hear. 
But I have seen something which I want ex- 
plained. As I came downstairs I saw it — I know 
it — don't say that it js my fancy, — I swear I saw 
Tom's old soldier-servant, Dick Cotton, you know, 
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the Barleythorpe wheelwright's son, going out of 
the grounds by the back gate. What does it mean ? 
I asked Susie, but she only screamed, and would 
not answer me, so I have come to you. What 
is it ? speak, for God's sake, speak ! ' Oh Admiral, 
send someone to fetch Dick Cotton back. It was 
cruel that he should come here and no one tell 
me. Is what he would have to tell " — she asked 
solemnly, and speaking with desperate deliberation 
instead of with the excited volubility of her first 
questionings — "is what he has come to say so 
much more terrible than what we thought we knew 
already that you are afraid to tell me what it is ? " 

" My love " 

*'I can bear anything, however horrible. I 
beseech you, then, to tell me everything." 

'* My love, my darling, there is nothing horrible 
to tell, only good news, my dear, only bright 
happy news," said the little spinster, throwing her 
arms round Christie, and pressing her fondly to 
her heart. And then the good lady fairly broke 
down, and the words she had thought herself so 
strong to speak died away in inarticulate sobbings. 
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"Christie," said the Admiral, coming forward, 
*' ifs no good beating about the bush ; Dick Cotton 
has not come back alone, my child," 

"Tom is with him!" said Christian Graham in 
a voice so low that it seemed almost a marvel that 
her friends could hear her; and yet so distinct 
that it thrilled through their inmost hearts. The 
words were not spoken as a question, but with a 
calm assurance of their absolute truthfulness. 

" Let me go to him at once ; where is he ? " 

" My dear child, I will run and fetch him to 
you ; he is at my house." 

" Oh, take me with you, Admiral ; I am quite 
strong. You know that I am strong and brave. 
I won't faint, I promise you I won't I won't do 
anything silly. Don't you see how calm and 
strong I am ? You may trust me. Admiral, 
indeed you may." 

But the Admiral had by this time begun a 
rapid flight over the half mile of lane and common 
which separated Udney Lodge from Lytchet's 
Lawn, a flight so wildly eccentric that if the 
Misses Battershells or the irreverent butcher-boy 
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had met him on the road, his reputation for sanity 
would have been as tattered as a Tipperary 
beggar's dress-coat. 

Fortunately he had not gone far when he was 
suddenly brought up, "all standing," as he after- 
wards expressed it, by Major Singleton himself, 
who, wearied out by what he considered his 
host's unconscionably long absence, had set out 
with the intention of intercepting the Admiral on 
. his way back. 

In another moment the heavy dragoon was 
on Miss Vavasour's lawn, and Christie Graham was 
in his arms. 

"By Heaven, she has fainted!" said the 
Admiral, who had followed his young friend so 
impetuously that he stood, hat in hand, wiping 
his brow with his pocket-handkerchief, a bour^ 
geoise action from the mere possibility of which 
he would at any other time have shrunk with 
fastidious horrof. "She has fainted!" he cried, 
and the brave old warrior looked pale and 
frightened. 

To his astonishment Miss Vavasour appeared 
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to see nothing whatever alarming in a circum- 
stance which to himself appeared very formid- 
able. 

" That sort of fainting," said the little woman, 
quite calmly, "does no harm to anybody. The 
great thing in fainting is to faint in the rig^t 
place." 

"Or rather on the right person, it seems," 
said the Admiral smiling, for Miss Vavasour's 
composure had reassured him. 

"The last time I fainted," she continued — 
but I think we may as well turn our backs on 
our young friends, and look in another direction — • 
the last time I fainted, I was going to say, was 
at Lady Blunderstone's. A great stupid heavy 
Prussian attache brought his heel down on my 
instep, as he ran into my partner and myself, who 
were having a most delicious waltz. It was 
horrible pain, and, as I tell you, I fainted dead 
away. When I came-to I was in Colonel Boyle's 
arms — ^you know, the ' Painted Colonel,' as they 
call him — who was looking as black at me as 
the dye which came off his whiskers on to my 
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pretty white tarlatan, while his wig was hanging 
on to one of my earrings—— There, Christie 
is all right again, don't you hear ? And now, 
Admiral, I think that you and I may as well 
walk towards the river. We shall be only in 
the way here." 

" Well," said the Admiral dryly, " as you like, 
Miss Vavaspur ; but, upon my conscience, I cannot 
see that our presence hitherto acts as much of 
a restraint upon them." 

Miss Graham, who had not fainted at all, 
or, if so, only for a moment, blushed as she 
disengaged herself from the dragoon's arms. 
In another moment. Major Singleton found 
himself clasped in the kindly embrace of his 
mother's old friend, who, with many loving 
incoherent words, and much blending of sobs 
and laughter, rejoiced over her young friend's 
return to life and happiness. 

"And now go indoors, both of you," she 
said, with playful peremptoriness ; *'you must 
be tired, Tom, and Christie has a headache," 

"Indeed I have not," said Miss Graham 
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looking as if all aches and pains were henceforth 
impossible to hen 

" Well, you had, my dear, just now." 

Christie recollected her pious fraud, and 
laughed. 

"At any rate Major Singleton ought not to 
expose himself to the sun.*' 

"He won't find much to hurt him in an 
English sun, I fancy, after Calcutta," said 
Admiral Haviland. 

The young dragoon and Christie took their 
hostess's advice, nevertheless, and walked into 
the house, . 

The Admiral and Miss Vavasour resumed 
their seat upon the bench which encircled the 
bole of the sweet-scented lime- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE APPLE-BLOSSOM BOUDOIR. 

I will not describe these interviews between Leonard and 
Margaret, short and broken but precious as they were, when each 
had the sure and certain knowledge that their hearts had been 
interchanged. Remembrance will enable some of my readers to 
portray the scene, and then a sigh may be heaved for the days 
that are gone. Hope will picture it to others, and with them, the 
sigh will be for the days that are to come. — Southey's Doctor, 

The lovers for the first time for two years were 
together and alone. The conversation which 
passed between them was, at times, so incoherent, 
and above all so frequently interrupted by fatuous 
digressions, that it would no more bear a verbatim 
report than the speech of one of the middle-aged 
manufacturers who represents a northern or 
midland constituency in the present House of 
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Commons. It had, however, one notable advan- 
tage over the utterances of our excellent M.P/s. 
There was at least one pair of ears, without 
counting the speaker's own— which were entranced 

and delighted. 

During a tolerably lucid interval, which occurred 
in these young persons* dementation, Tom lifted 
up the little white hand which lay in his long 
bony one, and gazing with proud humility into 
Christie's eyes, said : " And so, darling, you 
are not afraid to give this to a broken old 
soldier > " 

" Now, sir, you want me to tell how well you 
are looking, and how your wound becomes you. 
And so it does, Tom," she continued, her voice, 
which had assumed a tone of banter, thrilling now 
with a noble enthusiasm — " and so it does, Tom. 
I shall be prouder of you with that scar across 
your forehead than if you had come back with 
an earl's coronet." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Christie, though I am 

afraid I rather like it." 

" What ! the scar } Of course you do." 

s 2 
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"Of course I don't If you are so fond of 
balpfres^ I should be terribly jealous of my 
sergeant-ipajor, old Heavisydes, whose face is 
seamed with . them. But you know it is * he jests 
at scars that nevei felt a wouno/ and there are 
many pleasanter things going than tulwar-cuts, 
let me tell you. But don't let us talk about 
India. Ah Christie, if you knew what I suffered 
out there — for your sake, darling, for your sake — 
because I knew that you must believe me dead, 
and because I thought, Christie " He hesi- 
tated. 

" What, Tom ? " 

"Don't think me conceited, sweetheart; be- 
cause I thought that your heart might be 
almost as sore for your dead lover as mine 
was to know that my own one was grieving and 
unhappy." 

" Oil Tom, you don't know how wretched I 
was and how wicked ! I used to long to be ill or 
to have some dreadful accident happen to me. 
' Oh, if I could only die,' I used to say, ' before 
I become quite old and hard ; ' for at times, Tom, 
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I felt myself growing so terribly hard — ^that was 
the worst part of all." 

"You hard, Christie! I don't believe a word 
of It," said Tom; "but don't let us talk of the 
past. Thank God the unhappiness is all over 



now." 



" Oh Tom, why did you ever go out to that 
dreadful India ? Why did you not exchange and 
stay at home ? " 

" The answer to that, sweetheart, is very simple : 
because Aunt Betty waited to die until I got 
out there." 

" But what had that to do with it ? " 

" Everything in the world, Christie. If that 
good old soul had not left me five-and-twenty 
thousand pounds, I could not have come home, 
could not have seen your sweet face again for 
years. It was the knowledge of this which almost 
maddened me on that wretched day when I said 
good-bye to you in Bryanston Square, and made 
me feel, too, that I was scarcely acting honourably 
in letting you know how much I loved you. I did 
not mean to speak the words • I spoke that 
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morning — ^they seemed to speak themselves ; and 

yet, Christie, I had even then loved you many 
long years." 

"How many, Tom?" asked the girl. It was 
very sweet to her to hear that Tom had loved 
her so long. Perhaps he might have loved her 
almost as long as he had been beloved by her. 
So there was tender eagerness in her voice as she 
asked, " How many years, Tom ? Do tell me 
when first you began to " 

" To do what, Christie ? " 

"To like me a little," said Miss Graham. 

" Christie, I never liked you a little. I loved 
you from the very first ; but I think I first began 
quite to adore you that day ^" 

"Oh,, I know!" said Christie, clapping her 
hands. Poor soul ! her buried hopes had 
blossomed into sweetest flower, and she was as 
gleesome and light-hearted as a child. "Oh, I 
know, Tom : it was two days after you came home 
for your second holidays from Harrow, and we 
went haymaking with the Thomburys in the 
Bishop's Croft, and were afraid of being scolded 
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for getting home late ; and you climbed over 
the bailiff's farm palings for a short cut, and 
pulled me up after you, and the bailiffs ugly 
white bull-terrier flew at us, and you caught him 
by the throat and strangled him till he let me 
go, and " 

"And do you remember what you did, 
Christie ? " 

"Oh, I suppose I cried. I did not faint, 
did I ? " 

" No, and you only cried a very little. I don't 
. think you are one of the crying or fainting sort. 
No, you only cried a very little, I remember, and 
then you — ^shall I go on?" 

" Yes— what did I do then ? " 

"You kissed me and called me 'your dear 
brave boy.' Ah, Christie darling, that kiss and 
those blessed words were a most blessed memory 
through all my dreary exile. During my fever 
and imprisonment they were a talisman to 
But hallo ! it strikes me that I am tumbling into 
rather tall talk ; I must pull up. But, Christie, I 
adored you long before that day." 
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" When was it, Tom ? " 

" Well, it was just before the end of my 
first holidays. Don't you rememember, Bill 
Stuckley, the keeper's boy, and I had got Fred's 
ferrets on the sly, and were just turning them 
into a rabbit burrow, when up came your brother 
and was just going to lick me ?" 

** Oh yes, Tom ; now I recollect it all." 

*'And I wouldn't stand it, and said if he 
wanted to thrash me we must have a fight for 
it? I knew he would lick me; but I couldn't 
stand a thrashing quietly with you looking on, 
you know. And then you said " 

" Some childish nonsense, I suppose." 

•* Possibly, but it sounded sweeter to me 
than all the wisdom of the Seven Sages. You 
said that you were Fred's sister and my little 
wife; and then you ordered us to stop, and we 
did stop." 

" Of course you did ; you always obeyed me 
in those days." 

"'The child is father to the man;' I always 
shall." 
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"I hope not." 

« Hope not, Christie ! " 

"Yes, indeed, Tom. A true woman dearly 
loves her own way, and will fight hard to get 
it. She will do all she can to make her husband 
give in to her ; but she won't think much of him 
if he does." 

**So, 'forewarned, forearmed!'" cried Singleton; 
"then I am not to let you have your own 
way..^ " 

" Oh yes you are." 

"Why, you said just now ^" 

" Oh, don't let us argue, Tom." 

"No, don't let us argue," said the dragoon, 
laughing. 

And then these happy lovers, who had been 
so absolutely wretched, and the phantom of 
whose past misery darkened their present joy 
as little as the skeleton disturbed the Egyptian 
revellers over their wine -cups, fell to talking 
merrily over past days and future prospects, and 
of the chances of the elder Singletons' return to 
England, and of other matters which we must 
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consider private and confidential. They avoided 
for some time, as if by mutual consent, all 
allusion to the exciting events of the past 
twelve months. 

At last, with a resolute little air of courage, 
but with a quivering lip, and a voice that 
faltered, perhaps, ever so little. Christian Graham 
said : 

"Tom dear, now that you are safe and 
almost well, I should be a coward to shrink 
any longer from hearing how you escaped and 
got back to us, and how they came to say that 
you '' 

She could not finish the sentence. The 
young woman was not so strong as she thought 
she was. The tears, long withheld, forced 
their way at last — sobs heaved her faithful 
bosom ; she hid her face on the dragoon's 
shoulder. 

" To be reported dead, little one ? Well, I will 
tell you." 

He spoke lightly, but a shudder passed through 
the dragoon's stalwart though somewhat shattered 
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frame. We have most of us probably observed 
the reluctance of men who have gone through 
such horrors as those of the Indian Mutiny, or 
who have even witnessed the sufferings which the 
blundering Coalition Government inflicted upon 
our armies in the Crimea, to make their experi- 
ences the subject of conversation. I know that 
I have often felt myself redden with shame as 
I have heard obtuse and inquisitive civilians 
ply with inane questionings the gallant fellows, 
whose wounds might surely have been left to 
heal, undisturbed by these thoughtless but cruel 
probings. 

" I will tell you all about it," said Tom ; 
*'but it is a story that will hardly bear telling 
twice; so suppose we wait until luncheon-time, 
and then Miss Vavasour and the Admiral will 
hear it too. I have told Admiral Haviland part 
of it already." 

After luncheon, then, the quartet seated them- 
selves under the horse-chestnut — ^the sun by this 
time had travelled round to the lime-tree and 
invaded its shade — and the Major proceeded to 
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narrate his recent adventures. We may be sure 
that in doing so he softened many a truth and 
glossed over many a deed which would not bear 
recital. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE major's story. 

No tengo mas que deciros de mi historia, la cual, si es agradable 
7 peregrina, juzguenlo vuestros buenos entendimientos, que de mi 
s^ decir que quisiera haberosla contado mas brevemente, puesto 
que el temor de enfarados mas de cuatro circunstancias me ha 
quitado de la lengua. — Cervantes, Historia del Cautwo, 

Mis arreos son las armas, 
Mi descanso el pelear, 
Mi cama las duras penas 
Mi dormir sempre pelear. 

El Romancero de Amberes, 

It appeared that on the day of the second battle 
of the HindCln, Singleton had been borne along in 
the flight of the rebel troopers, with two or three 
of whom he had continued to wage an unequal 
cooibat after Cotton had been unhorsed and 
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wounded, and after the other dragoon had made 
his way back to the English camp. But in the 
confusion of the retreat he was separated from his 
opponents, and though hemmed in by the serried 
ranks of the insurgent cavalry, his presence was 
for a time overlooked or unnoticed* He was 
watching his opportunity to give his unpleasant 
companions the slip, and to ride back to his 
regiment, when a native trooper of some irregular 
corps or band of freebooters spied him as he was 
in the act of turning his bridle, and with a heavy 
blow from his well-poised tulwar brought him to 
the ground. He fell from his saddle, stunned, 
and apparently dead. One of the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalrymen made his horse rear back and kick 
the Captain Sahib on the skull, as if to make 
doubly sure the assurance of the white man's 
death, and then, with a brutal laugh from those 
who had witnessed the exploit, the rebels rode 
leisurely back to Delhi. They saw that our troops 
were not in a condition to pursue them. 

Now on that evening, Muddun Thakoor, a 
zemindar whose house lay a few miles off the 
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main Delhi road, happened to be riding by on his 
way from the bath when his horse shied at what 
he took for the dead body of an English officer 
lying across his path. At this moment the noise 
of the horse's hoofs roused Singleton to con- 
sciousness. He opened his eyes, and muttered 
the zemindar's name. Muddun Thakoor leaped 
from his saddle, and, throwing his bridle to one 
of the sowars, stooped down and looked closely 
into the wounded man's face. He gave a cry of 
recognition. Singleton and he had been on many 
a hunting expedition together before Tom was 
invalided to the hills. 

Now Singleton — though he himself said 
nothing of this in telling his story — had always 
been a favourite with the natives, whom he had 
never treated with the insolence which too many 
of our soldiers and civilians think it the correct 
thing to exhibit to our fellow-subjects in the 
East. It was not in the simple-hearted dragoon's 
nature to patronise or to be impertinent to any- 
body. Besides, he had honestly liked and 
respected many of the Indian gentlemen with 
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and a small space of garden in front of it, as soon 
as he was able to move about had been compelled 
to adopt a Mussulman's costume. His head had 
been already shaved by the surgeon-barber in the 
height of the fever which had supervened upon 
the wound ; and that skilful functionary took 
daily pleasure in keeping the heavy dragoon's 
pate smoothly mowed. 

In the middle of August, when Tom had 
already been his guest for over ten weeks, the 
zemindar received hints from several of his de- 
pendents that rumours of his having an English 
officer concealed in his house had begun to be 
bruited about in the neighbouring villages. It 
would be unjust to Muddun Thakoor to insinuate 
that he even for a moment repented of having 
played the part of Good Samaritan to his 
English friend. Nevertheless, these rumours 
disquieted and alarmed him, and the restoration 
of the English raj appearing more distant and 
less probable than he had at first supposed, he 
was at his wits' end to devise some means of 
reconciling, with a due regard to his own safety 
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and interests, his honour and loyalty to his 
guest, from which he did not for a moment 
dream of swerving. At times, when the weather 
was unpleasantly hot, or the game uncomfortably 
scarce, he would ask Singleton impetuously and 
querulously : " But when will your raj return ? 
Will it: return in a month? Will it return in 
a year? Say, will it return ever?" 

At last he told the Captain that it was 
advisable, for the safety of both of them, that 
the Englishman should be removed to one of 
the Thakoor's villages at three or four days' 
distance from his country seat. Tom was there- 
fore properly armed and disguised, and set forth 
on his journey, accompanied by the zeniindar him- 
self, and by as strong an escort of sowars as 
could be told off for that duty without exciting 
the suspicions of the neighbours or the rebel 
authorities. They passed through a number of 
long straggling villages, the male inhabitants 
of which were all armed with strong iron-bound 
lathees. These people were Muddun's tenants, 
and if they had any suspicion that one of his 
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travelling escort was not what he appeared to 
be, they kept the feeling to themselves. Two 
of the sowars were sent ahead to each village 
to prepare food and accommodation for the 
chief and his retinue, and to announce their 
fcoming. At the end of the third day thqr 
arrived at the btistee or village destined to 
be Tom's hiding-place for the present. 

The next morning, the zemindar, having 
confided Tom to the care of Rhona Bulksh, the 
head man of the place, who was also the chief's 
foster-brother, set off for his own house, binding 
Singleton by a promise that he would not 
attempt to leave his present quarters without 
his, Muddun Thakoor's, permission. The journey 
to this bustee had been made before Toni was 
at all fit to undertake it; the heaf^ the dis- 
comfort of his wound, his intense longing for 
news from home, and his anxiety about Christie 
and his parents, who probably believed hint dead, 
threw him into a far worse fever than the one 
from which he had but partially recovered. Rhona 
S^ulksh wai^ the only person in the zemindkr's coir^ 
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fidence except his wife — who kept her knowledge 
to herself^ and who tended the sick English 
sahib with the gentleness of a woman and the 
dumb fidelity of a dog — ^and the barber-surgeon, 
who had insisted on accompanying his patient, 
and whose devotion was almost as great, if his 
volubility was much greater. 

To these persons Singleton urged the necessity 
of his immediate journey to Delhi. He might as 
well have entreated the monuments at Stonehenge. 
The chief had given his orders ; the English sahib 
had given his word. Were their fathers burned 
dogs, that they should disobey the lord whose 
bread they ate.^ Did he wish to make his face 
black with a lie, so that all men might defile the 
grave of his mother ? "Well, would they, at any 
rate, take a letter from him to Muddun Thakoor ? " 
No ; the zemindar was nearer to Delhi than they 
were, and would know better than they what to do 
for his guest's good, and when to do it In vain 
the dragoon fretted, fumed, stormed, and prayed. 
His keepers were inexorable. Rhona Bulksh 
shrugged respectful shoulders; his wife did not 
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even acknowledge by a gesture that she heard 
one syllable of the many vehement words which 
the sahib spoke to her. The barber-surgeon was 
at first delighted with an opportunity for airing 
his rhetoric, and argued the point in all its bearings 
with the skill of a schoolman ; but he grew weary 
at last of an audience of one who never applauded 
him, and who, he believed, consigned, in his own 
tongue, the speaker and his logic to the lowest 
and blackest of all Jehanums. 

Then the dragoon gave way to despair. It* 
was no good to live ; it would be idiotic to hope. 
In his unjust wrath he accused his preserver and 
his keepers of treachery ; they had only beguiled 
him there to kill him, to let him eat his heart out, 
and to go mad. He would defy them all — ^he 
would make his escape at all risks. And then 
the same words which Mrs. Menteith had quoted 
to her brother came to his memory, and as he 
relapsed into sickness and half-delirium, and lay 
tossing on his charpqy^ the words seemed blazing 
in fire and phosphorus on the wall before: him : 
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*' He sweareth to his neighbour and disappointeth 
not, though it were to his own hindrance." 

And so the dreary autumn dragged its slow 
length along, and the winter and the spring, and 
now it was early summer. It was not until the 
middle of May that Muddun Thakoor rode into 
the village. In spite of the capture of Delhi and 
the relief of Lucknow, the zemindar had not been 
till now firmly convinced that the English raj 
was permanently re-established and triumphant. 
He had had time to brood over the terrible ven- 
geance which would be wreaked on him, the un- 
speakable tortures he would have had to endure, if 
his own countrymen were successful and his act of 
philanthropy discovered. But now that all danger 
was at an end, his bearing was once more dignified 
and assured, and his greeting was hearty, friendly, 
and respectful. Even when most fretful, anxious, 
and fearful of discovery, this true gentleman had 
never assumed towards the guest whose life was in 
his hands a demeanour which could be considered 
patronising or unduly familiar. No doubt he had 
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often devoutly ivished that it had been some other 
person's Iwck, rather than his own, to pick up a 
dying English officer off the high-road ; but he had 
never, even when his apprehensions of discovery 
were sorest, forgotten to treat Singleton with 
high-bred courtesy, and to imply by his every 
action that he considered himself to be receivings 
a favour rather than conferring one. 

Before coming now to visit his guest or 
prisoner, he had ascertained that Singleton's 
regiment formed part of Sir Hugh Rose's Central 
India field-force, and was marching on Cawnpore,. 
from which the Maharajah Scindia had been 
expelled by the rebels, who now occupied the city 
and the neighbouring heights by which it was 
commanded. 

After a few days' journey, Captain Singleton, 
escorted by a tru3ty rissaldar^ who knew every 
inch of the country, and a band of faithful sowars, 
fell in with his old regiment at sunset one evening, 
as they were preparing for the night's bivouac. 
Colonel Fougas, with the torn ear, on his return 
to life, was not received with more affectionate 
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surprise and enthusiasm by his gallant comrades 
of the 23rd Regiment of the French line, than 
was Tom Singleton by his old messmates and 
by the troopers of the Chestnuts. In the actions 
before Gwalior, though still weak from his wounds 
and a succession of fevers, Singleton had, by more 
than one act of daring, won * the notice of his 
gallant chief and a recommendation for the 
Victoria Cross. Sir Hugh Rose had heard of 
the young dragoon's strange story from Colonel 
Tottenham, who had succeeded to the command 
of the Chestnuts, Colonel Mohkton having died 
of cholera on the march. When the place was 
taken the* General sent for Singleton, and, after 
a few soldierly words of congratulation and com- 
mendation, told the young man that he had had 
a "d— d lucky escape," but that he could not 
expect to bear about a charmed life for ever, and 
that he was at any rate unfit for further active 
service at present. Tom's countenance fell ; but 
Sir Hugh went on : " Come, come, my boy, the 
thing's done now, and at end ; I have had to 
read these mutinous dogs a sharp lesson, which 
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ought to last them for a century at any rate. 
There will be no more fighting, I fancy, and you 
had better make the best of your way to England 
with my despatches. Your name occurs in them. 
Depend upon it. Singleton, I should not be so 
ready to part with you if there was to be any 
more campaigning ; but unless you get back soon 
to your mother or sweetheart, or whoever youVe 
got to take care of you, you stand a deuced good 
chance of never getting back at all. Featherstone 
will give your route and the despatches ; and now 
good-bye, and good luck to you." 

"I should like to kiss that I can't say 

the word, but you know who I mean/' observed 
Miss Vavasour. 

"The barber, or Sir Hugh Rose?" asked 
Tom, laughing. 

" No, the ' centurion,* I'll call him ; he's just 
like one of the soldiers in the Bible. I wonder 
if he would wear a pair of slippers if I worked 
t hem for him ? " 

The Admiral was silent Only by the 
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twitchings of his nose, and the moisture in his 
eyes, could you tell that he was not asleep. 
Neither did Miss Graham speak a word. 

" I want to show you my rose-garden. 
Admiral," said Miss Vavasour. 

"And I am longing to see it, ma*am," said 
the seaman, following her and blinking his eyes 
to express satisfaction with his own quickness 
in taking the little lady's hint. 
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